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SIR, 

IF  the  following  pages  were  more  perfect,  and 
of  courfe  more  worthy  of  your  notice,  I  fhould 
have  taken  additional  pleafure  in  infcribing  them 
to  you.  Even,  however,  in  their  prefent  imper- 
fe6t  (late,  I  flatter  myfelfthat  you  will  receive 
them  as  a  teftimony  of  my  high  fenfe  of  your  ta- 
lents arid  virtues,  and  of  your  eminent  fervices  to 
your  country.  The  only  dedications  I  ever  wrote 
were  to  two  perfons  whom  I  greatly  eftcemed  and 
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loved':  thelaft  to  a  common  friend*,  whofe  vir- 
tues  and  fcience  endeared  him  to  his  country,  and 
whofe  removal  from  among  us,  we  fhall  long  have 
occafion  to  deplore. 

.  Thefe  pages  are,  vi^ith  peculiar  propriety,  In- 
fcribed  to  you.  I  know  not  that  any  perfon  has 
paid  fo  much  attention  to  the  fubject  which  they 
involve :  I  know  no  one  who  places  an  higher 
value  upon  the  queftion  which  I  have  ventured  to 
difcufs.  Although,  in  the  progrefs  of  my  inqui- 
ry, I  have  differed  from  you,  in  one  or  two  effen- 
tial  points,  I  cannot  fuppofe  that  on  that  account 
the  invefligation  of  the  queftion  will  be  the  lefs 
ao-reeable  to  you.  I  am  confident,  from  my  per- 
fonal  acquaintance  with  you,  that  you  are  anxious 
for  the  difcovery  of  truth,  and  ardent  to  embrace 
it,  in  whatever  form  it  may  prefent  itfelf.  It  is 
the  jewel  which  all  good  and  wife  men  are  inpur- 
fuit  of.     It  is  xht  pun^um  Jaliens  of  fcience, 

I  regret,  with  you.  Sir,  the  evanifhment  of  fo 
many  of  the  tribes  and  nations  of  America.  I 
regret,  with  you,  the  want  of  a  zeal  among  our 
countrymen  for  colle6ting  materials  concerning 
the  hiftory  of  thefe  people.  I  regret  the  want  of 
the  ncceffary  endeavours  to  introduce  among  thofe 
of  them  who  have  efcaped  the  ravages  of  time, 
[inftead  of  the  vices  and  the  miferies  of  half-civi- 

*  David  Rittenhoufe, 
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lized  nations]  the. true  principles  of  focial  order  ; 
the  arts  which  conduce   to  the   dignity  and  the 
happinefs  of  mankind,  and  a  rational  and  lading 
fyftem  of  morals  and  religion.     Let  it  not  be  faid, 
that  they  are  incapable  of  improvement.     Such 
an  affertion  can  only  fuit  thofe  fpeculativc  philo- 
fophers  who  retire  to  their  clofets  inveloped  in 
a  thick  atmofphere   of   prejudices,    which    the 
ftrongeft  lights  of  truth  cannot  pervade.     Natu- 
ral Hiftory,  which  opens  the  door  to  fo  much  pre- 
cious knowledge    concerning  mankind,   teaches 
us,  that  the  phyfical  differences  betv/een  nations 
are  but  inconfiderable,  and  hiftory  informs  us,  that 
civilization  has  been  conftantly  preceded  by  bar- 
barity and  rudenefs.     It  teaches  us,  a  mortifying 
truth,  that  nations  may  relapfe  into  rudenefs  a- 
gain  i  all  their  proud  monuments  crumbled  into 
duft,  and  themfelves,   now  favages,   fubjefts  of 
contemplation  among  civilized  nations  and  philo- 
fophers.     In  the  immenfe  fcheme  of  nature,  which 
the  feeble  mind  of  man  cannot  fully  comprehend, 
it  may  be  our  lot  to  fall  into  rudenefs  once  more. 
There  are  good  reafons  for  conje6turing,  that  the 
anceftors  of  many  of  the  favage  tribes  of  America 
are  the  defcendants  of  nations  who  had  attained  to 
a  much  higher  degree  of  poliili  than  themfelves. 
My  inquiries,  at  leaft,  feem  to  render  it  certain, 
that  the  Americans  are  not,  as  fome  writers  have 
fuppofed,  fpecifically  different  from  the  Perfians, 
and  other  improved  nations  of  Afia.     The  infe- 
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rence  from  this  difcovery  is  interefting  and  im- 
portant. We  learn  that  the  Americans  are  fufcep- 
tible  of  improvement. 

If  civilization  be  a  blefTing;  if  man  by  relln- 
quifliing  the  condition  of  the  favageor  barbarian, 
alTumes  a  more  independent  ftation  in  the  range 
of  human  affairs  i  if  in  proportion  to  his  advance- 
ment to  improvement  (I  fpeak  not  of  a  vicious 
refinement),  he  is  even  fitting  himfelf  for  the  en- 
joyment of  higher  comforts,  of  unmeafured  hap- 
pinefs  elfe  where  ;  it  is  furely  worthy  the  attention 
of  the  good  and  wife  to  endeavour  to  extend  the 
empire  of  civility  and  knowledge  among  the  nu- 
merous nations  who  are  fcattered  over  the  coun- 
tries of  America.  Individuals  have  often  laboured 
in  this  bufinefs :  but  it  feems  to  be  of  fufficient 
importance  to  engage  the  attention  of  whole  na- 
tions ;  and  it  is  peculiarly  worthy  of  the  notice  of 
the  United-States,  who  have  exhibited  the  auguft 
fpeftacle  of  a  people  relinquifhing  their  depend- 
ance,  and  moving  with  an  unparalleled  rapidity  to 
the  attainment  of  knowledge,  and  of  arts. 

I  know  not,  Sir,  whether  ever  the  government 
of  our  country  will  think  the  civilization  of  the 
Indians  a  matter  of  as  much  importance  as  I  do  : 
but  I  muft  confefs,  that  I  derive  a  portion  of  my 
happinefs  from  fuppofing  that  they  will.  Should 
I  be  difappoinicd;  I  fiiall  have  no  occafion  to  look 
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back,  with  pain  or  remorfe,  to  the  thiies  when  I 
have  indulged  my  feelings  on  the  iubjeft. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the  greateft  ref- 
peft,  Dear  Sir,  your  mod  obedient  and  humble 
fervant,  and  affeftionate  friend, 

BENJAMIN  SMITH  BARTON, 


Philadelphia^ 
June  zist.   17^7. 


PREFACE. 


A'. 


,LL  the  Indian,  Afiatic,  and  European  words 
which  are  compared,  or  otherwife  mentioned,  in 
my  vocabularies,  &c.  are  printed  in  two  different 
kinds  of  letter,  viz.  the  Italic   and   the   Roman. 
The  former,  which  are  much  the  moft  numerous, 
are  taken  from  printed  books,  or  have  been  com- 
municated to  me  by  my  friends,  in  different  parts 
of  North-America.     I  have,   in   every  inftance, 
except  with  regard  to  the  accentuation,   printed 
thefe  words  as  I  found  them.     I  have  frequently 
omitted  the    accents,   becaufe  the   flime   author 
fometimes  accents  his  words  in  two  or  more  dif- 
ferent ways,  and  becaufe  the  accents  are  entirely 
omitted  by   the  authors  of  feme  of  the  moft  ex- 
tenfive  of  the  American  vocabularies.     This  is 
particularly  the  cafe  in  Mr.  David  Zeiiberger's 
EJJay  of  aDelaware-Ihdian  andEngliftj  Sfelling-Book^ . 
All  the  words  printed  in  the  Roman  letter  were 
collefted  by  myfclf :  the  greater  part  of  them  as 
they  were  pronounced  by  Indians  themfelves;  the 
remainder  as  they  were  pronounced  by  Indian  in- 
terpreters,  traders,  or  gentlemen  who  have  been 

♦  Printed  at  Philadelphia,  in   1776. 
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among  the  Indians.  I  hope  the  words  thus  colledl- 
ed  will  be  found  to  be  very  accurate.  I  have,  at 
leaft,  laboured  to  be  accurate.  I  need  hardly  ob- 
ferve,  that  in  writing  all  thefe  words,  I  have 
adopted  the  Englifli  pronunciation,  every  letter 
being  founded.  I  cannot  agree  with  thofe  perfons 
who  think  that  the  Englilh  language  ia  not  ade- 
quate to  the  communicating  of  the  founds  of  In-* 
dian  words. 

AH  the  words  under  the  head  of  Lenni-Lenna- 
pe,  or  Delawares,  are  taken  from  Zeifberger's 
EJfay^  already  mentioned,  or  were  communicated 
to  me  by  my  induftrious  and  amiable  friend  Mr. 
JohnHeckewelder,  of  Bethlehem.  Both  of  thefe 
gentlemen  have  adopted  the  German  fpelling. 
''  The  Indian  words,  fays  Mr.  Zeifberger/are  all 
fpeird  as  the  Latin  or  German,  and  every  letter 
is  pronounced.  Ch  founds  not  as  in  the  Englifn 
Tsch^  but  like  c  before  o  or  u^  or  k  ;  or  as  ch  in 
the  word  choir.  /F  before  a  confonant  is  nearly 
pronounced  as  uch,  when  the  letter  u  almoft  lofes 
its  found,  oa  after  w  is  pronounced  together, 
and  the  found  of  the  two  vowels  fo  mixed  that 
the  hearer  cannot  well  diftinguilh  the  one  from 
the  other.''  A  few  of  the  Chippewa,  and  part  of 
the  Munfi,  words  were  comm^unicated  to  me  by 
Mr.  Heckewelder.  The  greater  part  of  the  Chip- 
pewa words  are  taken  from  Carver  and  from  Long, 
who  both  adopt  the  Englilh  fpelling.  Many  of 
t 
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the  Saw  wannoo  words  were  communicated  to  me  by 
General  Gibfon,  of  Fort-Pitt.  The  Mlamis  words 
are  principally  copied  from  a  MS.  vocabulary  which 
was  kindly  communicated  to  me  by  the  author, 
the  late  Mr.  Sam.Colefworthy  (of  Bofl:on)ayoung 
gentleman  of  very  promifing  talents.  I  am  in- 
debted to  Judge  Turner  for  the  few  words  in  the 
language  of  the  Kikkapoos  and  Piankafhaws*. 
The  Algonkin  words  are  principally  taken  from 
Lahontan,  who  was  a  Frenchman.  The  words 
in  the  language  of  the  Indians  of  Penobfcot  and 
St.  John's,  are  taken  from  a  MS.  vocabulary  by 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Little.  For  this  vocabulary  I 
am  indebted  to  Judge  Sullivan,  of  Bofton.  The 
Narraganfet  words  are  taken  from  Roger  Willi- 
ams's Key,  Williams  w^as  an  Englifhman.  The 
Onondago  words  are  copied  from  a  very  ample 
MS.  vocabulary  by  David  Zeilberger.  This  vo- 
cabulary was  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Heck- 
ewelder.  The  Oneida  words  I  received  from 
Mr.  Griffith  Evans,  of  Philadelphia.  All  the 
words  in  the  languages  of  the  Pampticoughs, 
Tufcaroras,  and  Woccons,  are  taken  from  Law- 
fon's  Nc-iu  Voyage.  Lawfon  v/as  an  Englilhman. 
All  the  Naudoweffie  words  are  taken  from  Car- 
ver. Many  of  the  Cheerake,  Mufliohge,  Chik- 
kafah,  and  Choktah  words  are  taken  from  Adair, 
who  was  a  native  of  Ireland.     The  few  words  in 


*  In  pronouncing  the  Kikkapoo  words,  the  A  is  founded 
broad.  In  the  Piankafliavv  words,  the  A  and  I,  are  both  pw)- 
nounced  as  in  French, 
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the  language  of  the  Natchez  are  given  on  the  au- 
thority of  Du  Pratz,  who  was  a  Frenchman.  The 
Mexican  words  are  taken  from  De  Laer,  Clavige- 
ro.  Gage,  and  Forfter  *.  The  Poconchi  words 
from  Gage.  The  words  in  the  language  of  the 
Darien-Indians  are  taken  from  Lionel  Wafer's  ac- 
count of  the  Ifthmus  of  Darien.  All  the  words 
in  the  languages  of  the  Jaioi,  Arwaccas,  and  She- 
baioi,  are  taken  from  De  Laet.  The  words  in 
the  language  of  the  Carai'bes  are  taken  from 
Rochefort^  who  was  a  Frenchman.  The  Brafiii- 
an  words  are  taken  from  De  Laet^  and  from  Marc^ 
grav.  The  Chilefe  from  Forfter,  and  from 
Marcgrav.  The  Peruvian  from  Forfter,  and 
from  De  Laet.  In  the  courfe  of  the  Preliminary 
Difcourfe  and  Vocabularv,  I  have  mentioned  the 
authors  from  whom  the  other  American  words 
are  borrowed. 

All  the  Afiatic  and  European  words  to  v/hich 
numbers  are  affixed  are  taken  from  the  Vocabula- 
ria  Comparativa  of  Pallasf .  With  refpe6t  to  thefe 
words,  it  is  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  the  A  is 
founded  broad  as  with  the  Germans,  and  moft 
other  nations  (the  Englifli  excepted).  Wherever 
in  writing  thefe  w^ords,  from  Pallas,  I  have  placed 
the  Ch,  as  in  Chakee^  one  of  the  Perfian  words  for 
earth  or  land,  the  Ch  is  to  be  founded  like  the  x> 
of  the  Greeks,  or  the  Ch  of  the  Germans. 

The   reader    will   readily  difcover   the   great 

*  Obfervations,  &c. 
f  See  the  Preliminary  Difcourfe,  pages  75,  ']6, 
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chafms,  or  dcfiderata,  of  my  vocabularies.  An  * 
is  placed  oppofite  the  name  of  the  American 
tribe  or  nation  whei^e  I  have  not  been  able  to 
procure  the  v/ord.  A  note  of  interrogation  is 
annexed  to  feveral  of  the  American  words^  when 
I  have  been  fomewhat  doubtful  about  the  complete 
accuracy  of  the  fpellingo  I  hope  that  gentlemen 
who  have  opportunities  of  collefting  Indian  words 
v/ill  communicate  them  to  me,  as  I  am  anxious  to' 
purfue  this  fubjeft,  and  to  render  the  work  more 
perfeft.  Whatever  relates  to  the  phyfical  and 
moral  hiftory  of  the  Indians,  their  traditions,  &c. 
will  be  acceptable  to  me,  and  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged. My  colleftion  of  original  manufcripts 
refpefting  the  Indians  of  North-America  is,  I  be- 
lieve, already  more  extenfive  than  thar  of  any  o- 
ther  individual  in  the  country.  I  am  daily  in-- 
creafing  this  colleftion  ^  not,  I  hope,  for  my  own 
exclufive  benefit,  but  for  the  interefts  of  fcience 
and  literature.  The  collefcion  itfelf  will  eventu- 
ally be  depofited  in  fome  one  of  the  public  inftiiu- 
tions  of  my  native  country. 

BENJAMIN  SMITH  BARTON: 
An.  statis  fuas  xxxi. 


ERRATA. 

In  the  Preliminary  Difcourfe,  page  i:;,  line  4,  for  fancy, 
read  vanity  :  page  24,  line  3,  for  Stralenberg,  read  Strahlen- 
berg  :  page  40,  line  5,  for  tribes,  read  tribe.  In  the  Voca- 
bulary, page  5,  for  7a^zvfo,  Tooa^vtta-zv,  looazvtto,  re^id  Tafo, 
Tooatta^  Tuoatto  :  for  An.vta-wee^  An.vta--w,  Aivtoo,  and  Otfahy 
read  At  ace.  At  a,  Atooy  and  Otfa,  Page  32,  line  7,  for  Ma- 
doon,  read  Madoon, 


PRELIMINARY  DISCOURSE. 


^'  THE  Tranfmigration  of  Nations  is, 
Indeed,  a  nice  and  ticklifli  Point  to  touch 
upon  ;  But  certain  it  is,  that  many  difficul- 
ties would  be  removed,  were  the  Advice 
of  Leibnitz  followed,  and  a  competent 
Knowledge  obtained  of  the  Languages  of 
North-Afia;  This  great  Philofopher  being 
fully  convinced,  that  by  the  Help  of  thefe, 
many  Things  concerning  the  Tranfmigra- 
tion of  Nations  might  be  cleared  up/^ 

STRAHLENBERa 


THE  celebrated  Athanafius  Kircher  has  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  flu6luatIons  of  the  ocean 
itftlf  are  not  as  numerous  as  the  opinions  of 
men  concerning  the  origin  of  its  faline  impreg- 
nation *.  With  as  little  extravagance,  I  may  ob- 
fcrve,  that  the  opinions  of  writers  concerning  the 
origin,  or  parental  countries,   of  the  Americans 


*  Athanasii  Kircheri  e  Soc.  Jefa  Mundus  Subterraneus^  &c. 
Lib.  iii.  Cap.  iii.  p,  i6i.     Amftelodami,  1665, 
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arc  as  numerous  as  the  tribes  and  nations  who 
inhabit  this  vaft  portion  of  the  earth.  Dropping 
this  metaphorical  language,  I  may  fafely  affert, 
that  few  queftions  have  excited  more  attention 
than  that  which  I  have  jufl:  mentioned,  and  am 
about  to  confider.  More  than  three  centuries  have 
now  paffed  away  fince  the  difcovery  of  the  Ameri- 
can iflands  by  Columbus.  More  than  two  cen- 
turies are  completed  fince  extenfive  colonies  of 
Spaniards,  of  Portuguefe,  ofEnglifli,  of  French, 
and  of  other  European  nations,  had  taken  pof- 
feffion  of  fome  of  the  faireft  and  moft  fertile  por- 
tions of  the  new-world.  During  thefe  lono- 
periods,  the  origin  of  the  Americans  has  conftant- 
ly  appeared  to  be  a  fubjeft  highly  worthy  of  in= 
veftigation.  Hence  we  find  that  it  has  artrafted 
the  attention  of  the  writers  of  almoft  all  the  nations 
of  Europe,  not  to  mention  fome  American  writers, 
who  although  they  enjoyed  greater  apportuni- 
ties  of  acquiring  ufeful  information  on  the  fubjeft, 
have  not  been  more  fuccefsful  in  their  inquiries. 
Men  of  the  moft  oppofite  talents  have  undertaken 
this  inveftigation,  or  have  hazarded,  in  general 
terms,  their  fentiments  on  the  fubjed.  The 
libraries  of  ancient  and  of  modern  times  have  been 
ranfacked  by  men  of  learning  and  of  labour: 
genius  and  imagination  have  lent  it  their  aid  : 
eloquence  has  Ibnietimes  moulded  the  fubjed  into 
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beauty;  whilft  religious  prejudices,  which  mix 
themfelves  with  fo  many  of  the  aftions  and  the 
thoughts  of  men,  have  only  tended  to  obfcure  the 
queftion,  by  creating  proofs,  and  by  poifoning  the 
fources  of  a  purer  information. 

It  IS  remote  from  my  defign  to  examine,  in  this 
memoir,  the  various  opinions  of  authors  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  Americans.  It  would  require  a 
large  volume  to  exhibit  even  a  general  view  of 
what  has  been  written  on  the  fubjeft.  It  would 
require  much  time  to  do  juftice  to  the  learning 
and  ingenuity,  or  to  expofe  the  weaknelTes  and 
conceits,  of  thofe  who  have  wandered  in  thisinte- 
refting  field  of  inquiry.  For  much  information  on 
thefubjeft,  Ireferthe  reader  to  Father  Charlevoix's 
Preliminary  Di/courfe  on  the  Origin  of  the  Americans'^ . 
For  much  ingenious  extravagance,  enriched,  how- 
ever, with  many  ufeful  fafts,  I  refer  him  to  Mr, 
Adair's  Hijlory  of  the  American  Indians '\,  I  fhall 
afterwards  particularly  mention  the  opinions  of 
fome  writers  on  the  queftion.  At  prefent,  I 
fhall   content  myfelf  with  obferving,   that    the 


*  A  Voyage  to  North-America,    &c,    two  volumes  8vo. 
Dublin:   1766.     Englilli  Tranflation, 

f  London:  1775.  4tOo 
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theories  of  all  the  writers  on  the  fubjeft  may,  as 
far  as  my  memory  ferves  me,  be  diftributcd  into 
two  great  clalTes.  The  firft  clafs  embraces  thofc 
writers  who  fuppofe,  that  the  countries  of  Ame- 
rica derived  their  inhabitants  from  Afia,  from  Eu« 
rope,  from  Africa,  or  from  the  unknown  Atlantis. 
The  fecond  clafs  embraces  thofe  who  fuppofe, 
that  the  Americans  are  in  ftrid  language  the  abo- 
rigines of  the  foil,  and  not  emigrants  from  other 
parts  of  the  world.  The  favourers  of  the  firft 
opinion  are  much  the  moft  numerous ;  and,  in 
general,  they  have  been  men  of  the  moft  learning 
and  refearch.  On  this  fide  are  placed  Jofeph 
Acofta*,   Edward  Brerewoodf,   John  De   Laet, 


*  The  Naturail  and  Morall  Hiflorie  of  the  Eafl  and  Weft- 
Indies,  &c.  Englilh  Tranflation.     London:   1604. 

t  Enquiries  touching  the  diverfxty  of  Languages  and  Reli- 
gions, through  the  chief  parts  of  the  World.  London :  1674. 
8vo.  Brerewood  lived  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  He 
was  a  man  of  much  learning,  but  his  book  (the  firll  edition  of 
which  I  have  not  feen)  is  written  in  an  extremely  obfcure  and 
painful  ftyle.  I  fhall  quote  a  part  of  what  he  has  faid  on  the 
fubjedl.  He  remarks  that  as  *'  it  is  very  likely,  that  Jmerica 
received  her  firft  Inhabitants,  from  the  Eaft  border  of  Jfiai 
So  is  it  altogether  unlike,  that  it  received  them  from  any 
other  part  of  all  that  Border,  fave  from  Tartary,  Becaufe,  in 
America  there  is  not  to  be  difcerned  any  token  or  indication  at 
all,  of  thcArt«orInduftry  oi  China,  ov  India,  ox  Cataia,  or 


( 


) 


Hugo  Grotius,  George  Dc  Hornn  *,  and  aa  hun- 
dred others.  Here,  of  courfe,  the  clergy  take 
their  ftand.     On  the  other  fide  of  the  queftion, 


*  I  have  no  knowledge  of  what  De  Laet,  Grotlus,  and  Da 
Hornn  have  written  on  this  fubjed,  except  from  Charlevoix*s 
Preliminary  Difcourfc. 


any  other  Civil  Region,  along  all  that  border  of  Ajla :  But  in 
their  grofs  ignorance  of  Letters,  and  of  Arts,  in  their  Idola- 
try, and  the  fpeciakies  of  it,  in  their  Incivility,  and  many 
barbarous  properties,  they  refemble  the  old  and  rude  Tartars, 
above  all  the  Nations  of  the  earth.  Which  opinion  of  mine, 
touching  the  Americans  defcending  from  the  Tartars,  rather 
than  from  any  other  Nation  in  that  boder  of  lifia,  after  the 
neer  vicinity  of  AJia  to  Amevicay  this  reafon  above  all  other, 
may  bell  ellablifh  and  perfwade  :  becaufe  it  is  certain,  that 
that  Northeaft  part  of  AJta  poffefled  by  the  Tartars,  is,  if  not 
continent  with  the  Well  fide  of  America,  which  yet  remaineth 
fomewhat  doubtful :  yet  certainly,  and  without  all  doubt,  it 
is  the  leall  dis-joyned  by  Sea,  of  all  that  Coall  of  AJta,  for 
that  thofe  parts  of  AJla  and  America,  are  continent  one  with 
the  other,  or  at  moll,  dif-joyned  but  by  fome  narrow  Channel 
of  the  Ocean,  the  ravenous  and  harmful  Bealls,  wherewith 
America  is  llored,  as  Bears,  Lions,  Tigers,  Wolves,  Foxes, 
&€.  (which  men,  as  is  likely,  would  never  to  their  own  harm 
tranfport  out  of  the  one  Continent  to  the  other)  may  import. 
For  from  Noahs  Ark,  which  relied  after  the  Deluge,  in  Afia, 
all  thofe  Bealls  mull  of  neceffity  fetch  their  beginning,  feeing 
they  could  not  proceed  by  the  courfe  of  Nature,  as  the  un- 
perfedt  fort  of  living  Creatures  do,  of  Putrefadion  :  or  if  they 
might  have  Putrefadion  for  their  parentage,  or  receive  their 
original  [by  any  other  new  fort  of  Generation]  of  the  Earth 


( 
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we  find  the  author  of  LePhilofophe  Douceur  fy  the 
late  Mr.  de  Voltaire,  Bernard  Romans  J,  and  a 
few  others,   who   have,    Indeed,     examined   the 


f  Printed  at  Berlin,  in  1775.     ^  ^^^^  ^^"^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  work. 

X  A  Concife  Natural  Hiftory  of  Eaft  and  Wefl-Florida,  &c. 
New-York:  1776.  izmo.  This  author  faye  he  does  not  be- 
lieve that  the  red  men  of  America  have  come  *'  from  the  wefl- 
v/ard  out  of  the  eaft  of  Afia."  "  I  am  firmly  of  opinion,  fays 
he,  that  God  created  an  original  man  and  woman  in  this  part 
of  the  globe,  of  ditFerent  fpecies  from  any  in  the  other  parts, 
and  if  perchance  in  the  RuiTian  dominions,  there  are  a  people 
of  fimilar  make  and  manners,  is  it  not  more  natural  to  think 
they  were  colonies  from  the  num.erous  nations  on  the  continent 
of  America,  *than  to  imagine,  that  from  the  fmall  compara- 
tive number  of  thofe  Ruffian  fubjefts,  fuch  a  vaft  country 
fhould  have  been  fo  numeroufly  peopled,"  &c.  p.  38,39. 

without  fpecial  procreation  of  their  own  kind,  then  I  fee  no 
neceffity,  why  they  fhould  by  Gods  fpecial  appointment,  be  fo 
carefully  prefcrved  in  Noal?s  Ark  [as  they  were]  in  time  of  the 
Deluge.  Wherefore,  feeing  it  is  certain,  that  thofe  ravenous 
Beafts  of  America,  are  the  progeny  of  thofe  of  the  fame  kind 
in  AJiay  and  that  men,  as  is  likely,  conveyed  them  not  [to 
their  own  prejudice]  from  the  one  Continent  to  the  other,  it 
carryeth  a  great  likelyhood  and  appearance  of  truth,  that  if 
they  joyn  not  together,  yet  are  they  neer  neighbours,  and 
but  little  disjoyned  each  from  other,  for  even  to  this  day,  in 
the  lUes  of  Czihay  j'a?naica,  Hifpaniola,  Bur.iche?ia,  and  all  the 
reft,  which  are  fo  far  removed  from  the  firm  land,  that  thefe 
Beafts  cannot  fwim  from  it  to  them,  the  Spaniards  record,  that 
noneofthefe  are  found."  Enquiries,  &c.  p.  117,  ii8,  119, 120, 
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queflion  in  a  very   fyperficial  manner  *.     This> 
with  refpeft  to  the  enquiry,  is  their  greateft  crime. 

It  is  remarkable,  as  Charlevoix  obferves,   that 

thofe  who  have    undertaken  this    inveftigation 

*^  ihould  have  neglefted  the  only  Means  that  re- 

*  I  fhall  here  quote  what  Mr.  de  Voltaire  has  fald  on  this 
fubjeft.  ^^  The  apron,  which  nature  has  given  to  the  CafFres, 
and  whofe  flabby  and  lank  fkia  falls  from  their  naval  half  way 
down  their  thighs ;  the  black  breafts  of  the  Samoiedcs  women, 
the  beard  of  the  males  of  our  continent,  and  the  beardlefs 
chins  of  the  Americans,  are  fuch  llriking  diilindions,  that  it 
is  fcarce  polTible  to  imagine  that  they  are  not  each  of  them  of 
different  races. 

'*  But  now,  continues  our  lively  author,  if  it  Ihould  be  afk- 
ed,  from  whence  came  the  Americans,  it  fhould  be  afked  from 
whence  came  the  inhabitants  of  the  Terra  Auftralis ;  and  it 
has  been  already  anfwered,  that  the  fame  providence  which 
placed  men  in  Norway,  planted  fome  alTo  in  America  and 
under  the  antardlic  circle,  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  planted 
trees  and  made  grafs  to  grow  there."  The  Philofophy  of  Hi/- 
tory.  p.  8  &  9.  London  :  ijG6,  In  another  part  of  the  fame 
very  fmgular  and  incorred  work  (p.  46.)  he  fays,  "  Can  it 
flill  be  alked  from  whence  came  the  men  who  peopled  Ame- 
rica?. The  fame  queftion  might  be  afked  with  regard  to  the 
Terra  Auftralis.  They  are  much  farther  dillant  from  the  port 
which  Columbus  fat  out  from,  than  the  Antilles.  Men  and 
beads  have  been  found  in  all  parts  of  the  earth  that  are  inha- 
bitable ;  Who  placed  them  there  ?  We  have  already  anfwered 
he  that  caufed  the  grafs  to  grow  in  the  fields  ;  and  it  is  no 
more  furprifmg  to  find  men  in  America,  than  it  is  to  find  flies 
there."  By  the  way,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  flies,  any 
more  than  bees,  are  natives  of  America. 
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mained  to  come  at  the  Truth  of  what  they  Were  m 
Search  of^  I  mean,  the  comparing  the  Languages. 
In  cfFeft/  in  the  Refearch  in  queftion,  it  appears 
to  me,  continues  our  fenfible  author,  that  the 
Knowledge  of  the  principal  Languages  of  America^ 
and  the  comparing  them  with  thofe  of  our  Hemif- 
phere,  that  are  looked  upon  as  primitive  might 
poflibly  fet  us  upon  fome  happy  Difcovery,  and 
that  Way  of  afcending  to  the  Original  of  nations, 
which  is  the  lead  equivocal,  is  far  from  being  fo 
difficult  as  might  be  imagined.  We  have  had, 
and  ftill  have  Travellers  and  Miffionaries,  who 
have  worked  on  the  languages  that  are  fpoken  in 
all  the  provinces  of  the  New- World.  It  would 
only  be  necefiary  to  make  a  Colledlion  of  their 
Grammars  and  Vocabularies,  and  to  collate  them 
with  the  dead  and  living  Languages  of  the  Old 
World  that  pafs  for  Originals,  Even  the  different 
Dialeds,  in  Spite  of  the  alterations  they  have  un- 
dergone, ftill  retain  enough  of  the  Mother^ 
Tongue  to.  furniili  confiderablc  Lights. 

*'  Inftead  of  this  Method,  which  has  been  nc- 
glefled,  they  have  made  Enquiries  into  the  Man- 
ners, Cuftoms,  Religion,  and  Traditions  of  the 
Americans,  in  order  to  difcover  their  Original. 
Notw^ithftanding,  I  am  perfuaded,  that  this  Dif- 
quifition  is  only  capable  of  producing  a  falfc 
Light,  more  likely  to  dazzle,  and  to  make  us 
wander  from  the  right  Path,    than  to  lead  us  with 
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Certainty  to  the  Point  propofed.  Ancient  Tradi- 
tions are  'effaced  from  the  Minds  of  fuch  as  have 
not,  or  who,  during  fcvcral  ages,  have  been,  with- 
out any  Helps  to  prcferve  them  ;  and  half  the 
World  is  exadly  in  this  fituation.  New  Events^ 
and  a  new  Arrangement  of  Things  give  Rife  to 
new  Traditions,  which  efface  the  former,  and  are 
themfelves  effaced  in  their  Turn.  After  one  or 
two  Centuries  have  paffed,  there  no  longer  re- 
main any  Marks  capable  of  leading  us  to  find  the 
Traces  of  the  firft  Traditions. 


"  The  Manners  very  foon  degenerate  by  Means 
of  Commerce  with  Foreigners,  and  by  the  mix- 
ture of  feveral  Nations  uniting  in  one  Body,  and 
by  a  change  of  Empire  always  accompanied  with 
a  new  Form  of  Government.  How  much  more 
Reafon  is  there  to  believe  fuch  a  fenfible  Altera- 
tion of  Genius  and  Manners  amongft  wandering 
nations  become  favage,  living  without  Principles^ 
Laws,  Education,  or  civil  Government,  which 
might  ferve  to  bring  them  back  to  the  ancient 
Manners.  Cuftoms  are  ftill  more  eafily  deftroyed. 
A  new  Way  of  living  introduces  new  Cuftoms, 
and  thofe  which  have  been  forfaken  are  very  foon 
forgotten.  What  lliall  I  fay  of  the  abfolute  Want 
of  fuch  Things  as  are  moft  neceffary  to  Life  ?  And 
of  which,  the  Neceffity  of  doing  without,  caufes 
their  Names  and  Ufe  to  perifli  together. 


(  ^  ) 

^^  Laftly,  nothing  has  undergone  more  fudderi, 
frequent,  or  more  furprifing  Revolutions  than  Re- 
ligion. When  once  men  have  abandoned  the 
only  true  one,  they  foon  lofc  it  out  of  their  Sight, 
and  find  themfelves  entangled  and  bewildered  in 
fuch  a  Labyrinth  of  incoherent  Errors,  Inconfift- 
cncy  and  Contradiftion  being  the  natural  Inheri- 
tance of  Falfchood,  that  there  remains  not  the 
fmalleft  Thread  to  lead  us  back  to  the  Truths 
We  have  feen  a  very  fenfible  Example  of  this  in 
the  laft  Age.  The  Buccanneers  of  St,  Domingo, 
who  were  Chriftians,  but  who  had  no  Commerce 
except  amongft  themfelves,  in  lefs  than  thirty 
Years,  and  through  the  fole  Want  of  religious 
Worlhip,  Inftruftion,  and  an  Authority  capable  of 
retaining  them  in  their  Duty,  had  come  to  fuch  a 
Pafs,  as  to  have  loft  all  Marks  of  Chriftianity, 
except  Baptifm  alone.  Had  thefe  fubfifted  only 
to  the  third  Generation,  their  Grandchildren 
would  have  been  as  void  of  Chriftianity  as  the 
Inhabitants  of  Terra  Jnjlralisy  or  New-Guinea, 
They  might  poffibly  have  preferv^ed  fome  Cere- 
monies, the  Reafon  of  which  they  could  not  have 
accounted  for,  and  is  it  not  precifely  in  the  fame 
manner,  that  fo  many  infidel  Nations  are  found  to 
have  in  their  idolatrous  Worflilp  Ceremonies  which 
appear  to  have  been  copied  after  our^. 


(     >^i     ) 

*^  The  Cafe  Is  not  the  fame  with  Refpeft  to 
Languages.  I  allow  that  a  living  Language  is 
fubje6t  to  continual  Changes^  and  as  all  Languages 
have  been  fo,  we  may  fay  with  Truth,  that  none 
of  them  have  prefcrved  their  original  Purity. 
But  it  is  no  lefs  true,  that  In  Spite  of  the  Changes, 
introduced  by  Cuftom,  they  have  not  loft  every 
Thing  by  which  they  are  diftinguiflied  from 
others,  which  is  fufficientfor  our  prefcnt  Purpofe^ 
and  that  from  the  Rivulets  arifing  from  the  prin-- 
cipai  Springs,  I  mean  the  Dialefts,  we  may  afcend 
to  the  Mother  Tongues  themfelves^  and  that  by 
attending  to  the  obfervations  of  a  learned  Acade-^ 
mician*,  that  Mother  Tongues  are  diftinguiflied 
by  being  more  nervous  than  thofe  derived  from 
them,  becaufe  they  are  formed  from  Nature  -,  that 
they  contain  a  greater  Number  of  Words  imicating 
the  Things  whereof  they  are  the  Signs  i  that  they 
are  lefs  indebted  to  Chance  or  Hazard,  and  that 
that  Mixture  which  forms  the  Dialefts,  always 
deprives  them  of  fome  of  that  Energy,  which  the 
natural  Connexion  of  their  Sound  with  the 
Things  they  reprefent  always  give  them. 

*^  Hence,  I  conclude,  that  if  thofe  charader- 
iftical  Marks  are  found  in  the  American  Languages^ 
we  cannot  reafonably  doubt  of  their  being  truly 
original  ^  and,  confequently,  that  the  People  who 


*  "  M.  V  Abbe  du  Bos,  his  Hiftory  of  Painting  and  Poetry.'* 
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fpeak  them  have  paiTcd  over  Into  that  Hcmlf- 
phere,  a  fliort  Time  after  the  firft  Difperfion  of 
Mankind  ;  cfpecially  if  they  are  entirely  unknown 
in  cur  Continent^." 

There  is  fo  m.uch  good  fenfe  in  the  preceding 
cbfervations,  that  I  could  have  no  hefitation  about 
the  propriety  of  quoting  them  at  length.  I  v/as 
the  more  v/illing  to  do  this,,  as  I  felt  a  defire  to 
exprefs  my  gratitude  to  Father  Charlevoix  for 
having  been,  in  fome  meafure  at  leaft,  by  thefc 
very  obfervations,  inftrumental  in  encouraging  me 
in  the  inquiry  which  I  now  offer  to  the  public. 
But  let  it  not  be  fuppofed,  that  I  mean  to  fub- 
fcribe  to  every  thing  our  author  has  faid.  Though 
language  is  of  fo  much,  and  of  the  firft,  confe- 
quence  in  eftimating  the  affinities  [if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed the  expreffion]  of  nations  ^  and  although 
where  there  is  no  affinity  in  language  to  be  difco-- 
vered,  I  ffiould  be  much  inclined  [without  the 
ftrongeft  phyfical  and  other  proofs]  to  doubt 
whether  ever  tv/o  nations  have  been  the  fame,  yet 
I  am  perfuaded  that  the  phyfical  circumftances  of 
figure  and  complexion,  the  great  features  of  reli- 
gious worffiip,  the  mythology,  and  even  the  tra- 
ditions, of  nations  are  circumftances  which  defcrvc 
much  attention  in  all  our  inquiries   concerning 

%  A  Voyage  to  North- America,  &c.  vol.  I,  p.  40, 41,  42,  43, 
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their  original,  and  fpread  6ver  the  world.  It  is 
true,  as  Charlevoix  obferves,  that  "  nothing  has 
undergone  more  fuddcn,  frequent,  or  more  fupri- 
fing  Revolutions  than  Religion.'*  Thcfe  revolu- 
tions are  accomplilhed  in  the  tranfitions  of  man- 
kind from  the  ftates  of  favages  or  barbarians  to 
the  conditions  of  civilized  men;  in  the  changes 
of  governments  ;  in  the  admixture  of  nations  ;  in 
the  progrefs  of  reafon,  and  fcience,  and  refearchi 
in  the  viciffitudes  of  our  individual  fortunes  ;  and, 
alas,  in  the  unhappy  relapfe  of  nations  once  civil- 
ized, or  confiderably  improved,  to  the  condition 
of  favages  again.  Local  and  very  narrow  circum- 
ftanccs  often  give  rife  to  a  great  difference  in  the 
religious  features  of  a  people  -,  whilft  the  hand  of 
one  man  fhall  crumble  into  duft  the  vaft  fabric 
which  it  has  required  the  exertions  of  many  na- 
tions, through  a  long  feries  of  ages,  to  raife  and 
fupport.  Thefe  things  are  true :  they  are  pro- 
claimed by  the  hiftory  of  mankind;  and  many  of 
the  proofs  of  them  are  to  be  colleded  ampng  thie 
favages  of  America. 


r^ 


But  fome  of  the  features  of  religious  worlhip, 
and  of  fuperftition,  are  extremely  permanent.  It 
was  a  long  time  before  the  J§ws  could  be  brought 
to  lay  afide  their  idolatry:  but  at  length  they  re- 
linquifhcd  it,  and  adopted  the  notion  of  the  unity 
gf  Godj  which  they  have  retained,  with  a  tnoft 
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commendable  zeal  and  firmnefs,  in  the  midft  of 
all  their  opprcfTions  and  misfortunes,  through 
many  centuries.  Ic  had  long  been  thought  that 
traces  of  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Perfians  could 
be  difcovered  in  America.  In  the  courfe  of  this 
inquiry,  Ifhall  Ihow  that  the  language  of  the  Per- 
fians is  not  unknown  in  this  continent.  Yet  ma- 
ny ages  muft  have  clapfed  fince  there  fubfilled 
between  the  Perfians,  or  other  Afiatics  fpeaking 
their  language,  a  connedion  with  the  Americans, 
Many  ages,  then,  have  not  been  fufficient  to  de-« 
;ftroy  the  religion  of  fire  in  America. 

As  mankind  have  ever  been  remarked  for  re=. 
taining  their  errors,  fo  even  the  groflfefl:  features  of 
their  mythology  are  prefcrved  for  a  long  time,  in 
the  midft  of  all  the  viciffitudes  of  fortune  to  which 
nations  are  expofed.  The  mythology  of  Afia  is  ftill 
preferved  in  America.  We  trace  ic  with  confi- 
dence  among  the  favages  from  one  end  to  the 
other  of  this  continent.  True  it  is,  that  this  my^ 
thology,  as  well  as  the  religion  of  the  people,  is 
faft  difappearing,  and  a  few  years  will  leave  hard- 
ly  any  veftiges  of  it  behind.  But  this  is  not  fo 
much  owing  to  the  influence  of  time  itfelf,  as 
to  the  connexion  of  the  Americans  with  the  Eu-^ 
ropeans,  and  their  defcendants. 

The   traditions   of  nations   are,   certainly,  of 
much  confequencc  in  all  our  inquiries  into  their 


m 
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origin  and  migrations.  It  is  true  that  the  traditions 
of  a  people  cannot  be  preferved  long  in  a  pure, 
unviciated  ftream.  They  are  mixed  with  fables, 
which  are  the  children  of  fancy,  of  fear,  of  lu* 
perfticion,  all  which  fo  ftrongly  charafterizc 
our  kind,  but  which  more  efpecially  charafterizc 
nations,  who  are  incapable  of  tranfmitting  to  their 
pofterity  written  monuments  of  their  fuccelTes  or 
misfortunes.  I  fhall  afterwards  have  occafion  to 
fhow,  that  were  it  not  foF  the  traditions  of  many 
American  nations  we  might  for  ever  remain  in 
doubt  concerning  the  real  origin  of  thefe  people. 
The  great  affinity  of  their  languages  with  the  lan- 
guages of  Afia  and  Europe  is  not  fufficient  to 
prove,  that  the  Americans  are  emigrants  from 
thefe  portions  of  the  world.  It  only  proves  that 
the  Americans  and  many  Afiatic  and  European 
nations  are  the  fame  people.  It  tells  us  not 
which  was  the  parent  flock.  And  in  this  inqui- 
ry, we  affume  no  theory  as  eftabliilied  with  abfo- 
lute  certainty,  however  it  may  be  fanftioned  by 
the  voice  of  many  ages. 


Authors  have  laid  too  much  ftrefs  upon  the 
circumftance  of  the  refemblance  of  cuftoms  and 
manners  among  the  Americans  and  the  people  of 
the  old-world.  But  what  I  have  faid  of  the  religion 
and  mythology  of  nations  likewife  applies  to  their 
cuftoms,  and  their  manners.  Thefe  are  fome- 
timcs  very  permanent,  and  ought  not  to  be  neg- 
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le6ted  in  an  cxtenfivc  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  a 
people.  For  fome  interefting  information  con- 
cerning the  cuftoms  which  are  common  to  America 
and  the  north  of  Afia,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  the 
reader  to  the  Arctic  Zoology  of  my  learned  and 
much-valued  friend  Mr.  Pennant*.  The  limits 
of  this  memoir  will  not  permit  me  to  dwell  upon 
the  fubjeft,  which,  however,  is  extremely  in- 
terefting. 

The  phyfical  circumftances  of  figure  and  com- 
plexion are  worthy  of  much  attention  in  all  our 
inquiries  of  this  kind.  It  muft  be  confeffed  that 
climate  and  food,  and  other  phyfical  caufes,  are 
adequate  to  the  produdion  of  great  changes  in  the 
conftitution  of  mankind.  But  thefe  changes  are 
wrought  only  in  a  long  courfe  of  time.  Many  cen- 
turies have  not  been  able  to  efface  the  refemblances 
in  figure  and  complexion  of  the  Americans  to  the 
Afiaticsf.    Independent  on  language,  on  religions. 


♦  See  Introduaion  to  the  Arctic  Zoology,  p.  260,  261,  26%, 
Second  edition.     London:  1792. 

f  The  portrait  painter,  Mr.  Smihert,vf\\o  accompanied  Dr. 
Berkeley,  then  Dean  oi  Derry,  and  afterwards  Bifhop  of  Cloync, 
from  Italy  to  America  in  1728,  was  employed  by  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tufcany,  while  at  Florence,  to  paint  two  or  three  Si- 
berian Tartars,  prefented  to  the  Duke  by  the  Czar  of  Ruffia, 
This  Mr.  Smihert,  upon  his  landing  at  Narraga7ifet-Bay  with 
Dr.  Berkeley,  inflantly  recognized  the  Indians  here  to  be  the 
fame  people  as  the  Siberian  Tartars  whofe  pidures  he  had 
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on  mythology,  on  traditions,  on  ciiftoms  and  man- 
ners, the  naturalift,  or  man  of  obfcrvation,  would 
be  induced  to  declare,  that  the  nations  of  America 
and  many  nations  of  Afia  are  the  fame.  So  cer- 
tain are  phyfical  tefts,  fince  they  are  confirmed  by 
the  fimilarity  of  language. 

I  now  proceed  to  ftate  the  opinions  of  two  late 
writers  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Americans. 
Thefe  writers  are  our  learned  and  excellent  coun- 
tryman Mr.  JefFerfon,  and  the  Abbe  Clavigero. 
1  think  proper  to  cxibit  their  opinions  in  this  place, 
becaufe  both  of  them  have  introduced  fome  obfer- 
vations  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  American  languages. 
I  am  not  labouring  to  be  methodical,  otherwife  I 
fliould  introduce  only  a  part  of  thefe  quotations  on 
the  prefent  occafion. 

d 


taken.'*  I^he  United  States  Ek'vated  to  Olory  and  Honour,  A 
Sermon,  preached  before  his  Excellency  Jonathan  Trumbull,  Efq, 
L.L.D,  i^c.&c.  By  Ezra  Stiles,  D.  D.  L.L.D.  Prefident 
of  Yale  College,  p.  i6  &  17.  Second  edition.  Worcefler, 
X785.  That  very  refpedlable  traveller  Mr.  John  Bell,  of  Anter- 
mony,  obferves,  *^  from  all  the  accounts  I  have  heard  and  read 
of  the  natives  of  Canada,  there  is  no  nation  in  the  world  which 
they  fo  much  refemble  as  the'Tongufians,  The  diltance  be- 
tween them  is  not  fo  great  as  is  commonly  imagined.''  Tra- 
'v  els  from  St.  Peterjhurgh  in  Rujjia,  to  'various  Farts  of  Ajta.  vol  i. 
p.  280.  Edinburgh  :  17^8.  8vo.  I  Ihall  afterwards  fhow,  that 
the  language  of  the  Siberian  Tartars  and  that  of  the  Toun- 
goofi,  or  Tongufians,  have  an  extenfive  range  in  North- Ame» 
rica. 
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*^  Great  queftion.,  lays  Mr.  Jcfferfon,  has  arifcn 
from  whence  came  thofe  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
America  ?  Difcoveries^  long  ago  made^  were  fuf- 
ficient  to  fhew  that  a  pafTage  from  Europe  to 
America  was  always  practicable,  even  to  the  im- 
perfeft  navigation  of  ancient  times.  In  going 
from  Norway  to  Iceland,  from  Iceland  to  Groen- 
land,  from  Greenland  to  Labrador,  the  firft  tra- 
jeft  is  the  wideft  :  and  this  having  been  pradifed 
from  the  earlieft  times  of  which  we  have  any  ac- 
count of  that  part  of  the  earth,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  fuppofe  that  the  fubfequent  trajefts  may  have 
been  fometimes  pafTed.  Again,  the  late  difcove- 
ries  of  Captain  Cook,  coafting  from  Kamifchatka 
to  California,  have  proved  that,  if  the  two  conti- 
nents of  Afia  and  America  be  feparated  at  all,  it  is 
only  by  a  narrow  frreight.  So  that  from  this  fide 
alfo,  inhabitants  may  have  palled  into  America : 
and  the  refemblance  between  the  Indians  of  Ame- 
rica and  the  Eaftern  inhabitants  of  Afia,  would 
induce  us  to  conjedure,  that  the  former  are  the 
defcendants  of  the  latter,  or  the  latter  of  the  for- 
mer :  excepting  indeed  the  Efl^imaux,  who,  from 
the  fame  circumftance  of  refemblance,  and  from 
identity  of  language,  muft  be  derived  from  the 
Groenlanders,  and  thefe  probably  from  fome  of 
the  northern  parts  of  the  old  continent.  A  know- 
ledge of  their  feveral  languages  would  be  the  moft 
certain  evidence  of  their  derivation  which  could 
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be  produced.  In  fa6t,  it  Is  the  bed  proof  of  the 
affinity  of  nations  which  ever  can  be  referred  to. 
How  many  ages  have  elapfed  fince  the  Englifn, 
the  Dutch,  the  Germans,  the  Swifs,  the  Norwe- 
gians, Danes  and  Swedes  have  feparated  from 
their  common  (lock  ?  Yet  how  many  more  muft 
clapfe  before  the  proofs  of  their  common  origin, 
which  exift  in  their  feveral  languages,  will  difap- 
pear  ?  It  is  to  be  lamented  then,  very  much  to  be 
lamented,  that  v/e  have  fufFcred  fo  many  of  the 
Indian  tribes  already  to  extinguifh,  without  our 
having  previoufly  collefted  and  depofited  in  the 
records  of  literature,  the  general  rudiments  at  leaft 
of  the  languages  they  fpoke.  Were  vocabularies 
formed  of  all  the  languages  fpoken  in  North  and 
South  America,  preferving  their  appellations  of 
the  moft  common  objefts  in  nature,  of  thofe  which 
mufh  be  prefent  to  every  nation  barbarous  or  ci- 
vilifed,  with  the  inflexions  of  their  nouns  and 
verbs,  their  principles  of  regimen  and  concord, 
and  thefe  depofited  in  all  the  public  libraries,  it 
would  furniili  opportunities  to  thofe  fl^iiled  in  the 
languages  of  the  old  world  to  compare  them  with 
thefe,  nov/5  or  at  any  future  time,  and  hence  to 
conftru£l  the  bcft  evidence  of  the  derivation  of  this 
part  of  the  human  race, 

^^  But  Imperfcft  as  is  our  knowledge  of  the 
tongues  fpoken  in  America,  it  fuflices  to  dilcover 
the  following  remarkable  fafc.     Arranging  them 
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under  the  radical  ones  to  which  they  may  be  pal- 
pably traced,  and  doing  the  fame  by  thofe  of  the 
red  men  of  Afia,  there  will  be  found  probably 
twenty  in  America,  for  one  in  Afia,  of  thofe  ra- 
dical language?,  fo  called,  becaufe,  if  they  were 
ever  the  fame,  they  have  loft  all  refemblance  to 
one  another.  A  feparation  into  dialefts  may  be 
the  work  of  a  few  ages  only,  but  for  two  dialects 
to  recede  from  one  another  till  they  have  loft  all 
veftiges  of  their  common  origin,  muft  require  an 
immenfe  courfe  of  time  -,  perhaps  not  lefs  than 
many  people  give  to  the  age  of  the  world.  A 
greater  number  of  thofe  radical  changes  of  lan- 
guage having  taken  place  among  the  red  men  of 
America,  proves  them  of  greater  antiquity  than 
thofe  of  Afia**' 

I.  ^'  The  Americans  (fays  the  learned  author  of 
the  Hifiory  of  Mexico^)  "  defcended  from  different 
nations,  or  from  different  families,  difperfed  after  the 
confufion  of  tongues.  No  perfon  will  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  this,  who  has  any  knowledge  of  the  multi- 
tude and  great  diverfity  of  the  American  languages. 
In  Mexico  we  have  already  found  thirty-five  :  in 
South-America  there  are  ftill  more  known.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  laft  century  the  Portuguefc 
counted  fifty  in  Maragnon.     It  is  true,  that  there 


*  Notes  on  the  State  of  Virginia,  p.  162,   163,  164,   165. 
London:  1787. 
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is  a  great  affinity  between  fome  of  thofe  languages, 
which  fliews  that  they  are  fprung  from  the  fame 
parent,  namely,,  the  Eudeve^  OpatUy  and  Tanahuma- 
ray  in  North-America,  and  the  Mocohi^  Toha^  and 
Abipna  in  South-America ;  but  there  are  many 
others  alfo,  as  different  from  each  other  as  the 
Iliyrian  from  the  Flebrew.  We  can  fafely  affirm, 
that  there  arc  no  living  or  dead  languages  which 
can  differ  more  among  each  other  than  the  lan- 
guages of  the  Mexicans,  Otomies,  Tarafcas,  May- 
as, and  Miziecas,  five  languages  prevailing  in  dif- 
ferent provinces  of  Mexico.  It  would  therefore 
be  abfurd  to  fay,  that  languages  fo  different  were 
different  dialefts  of  one  original.  How  is  it  pof- 
fible  a  nation  fhould  alter  its  primitive  language 
to  fuch  a  degree,  or  multiply  its  dialedls  fo  vari- 
oufly,  that  there  fnould  not  be,  even  after  many 
centuries,  if  not  fome  words  common  to  all,  at 
leafl  an'affinity  between  them,  or  fome  traces  left 
of  their  origin^  ? 

II.  ''  The  Americans  do  not  derive  their  origin 
from  any  people  now  exifting  in  the  ancient  world, 
or  at  leafl  there  is  no  grounds  to  affirm  it.  This 
inference  is  founded  on  the  fame  argument  with 
tli£  preceding,  fince  if  the  Am'bricans  defccnded 
of  any  of  thofe  people,  it  would  be  poffible  to  trace 
their  origin  by  fome  marks  in  their  languages  in 

*  I  doubt  not  that  were  ttiefe  languages  compared,  with  la- 
bor and  attention,  feme  affinity  between  them  would  be  difco- 
vered. 
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fplte  of  the  antiquity  of  their  feparation  :  but  any 
fuch  traces  have  not  been  difcoverc  j  hitherto,  al- 
though many  authors  have  fearchcJ  with  the  ut- 
mofl  attention,  as  appears  from  the  work  of  the 
Dominican  Garciaf .  We  have  leifurely  com- 
pared the  Mexican  and  other  American  languages 
with  many  others  which  are  nov/  living,  and  with 
thofe  which  are  dead,  but  have  not  been  able  to 
difcover  the  leaft  affinity  between  any  of  them. 
The  refemblance  between  the  Teotl  of  the  Mexi- 
cans and  the  Theos  of  the  Greeks,  has  induced  us 
fometimes  to  compare  thofe  two  languages,  but 
we  have  never  found  any  agreement  between  them. 
This  argument  is  ftrong  in  refpeft  to  the  Ameri- 
cans, as  they  fhew  great  firmnefs  and  conftancy  in 
retaining  their  languages.  The  Mexicans  preferve 
their  language  among  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Oto- 
mies  retain  their   difficult  dialect  among  Spani- 

f  *'  His  famous  treadfe  on  the  Origin  of  the  Americans, 
printed  in  quarto,  at  Valentia,  in  1607,  afterwards  enlarged 
and  re-printed  in  Madrid,  in  1729,  in  folio,  is  a  work  of  vail 
erudition,  but  almoft  totally  ufelefs,  as  it  gives  little  or  no  afr 
fiflance  in  difcovering  truth ;  the  foundation  for  the  opinions 
which  he  maintains  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Americans, 
are,  for  the  mofl  part,  weak  conjectures  founded  on  the  refem- 
blance between  fome  of  their  culloms  and  words,  and  thofe  of 
other  nations."  The fe  are  Clavigero^s  words.  The  Hijiory 
cf  Mexico,  vol.  i.  p.  xxi.  Charlevoix  (Preliminary  Dijcourfe, 
p.  5.J  gives  fome  account  of  Gaicia's  work,  which  1  have  to 
regret  that  I  have  never  feen.  '' 
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ards  and  Mexicans,  after  two  centuries  and  a  half 
of  communication  with  both. 

"  If,  concludes  our  author,  the  Americans  de- 
fcended  from  different  families  difperfed  after  the 
confufion  of  tongues,  as  we  believe,  and  have  been 
feparated  fince  then  from  thofe  others  who  peo- 
pled the  countries  of  the  old  continent,  authors 
will  labour  in  vain,  to  feek  in  the  language  or  cuf- 
toms  of  the  Afiatics  for  the  origin  of  the  people  of 
the  new  world*''. 

My  remarks  an  the  preceding  quotations  from 
Mr.  Jefterfon  and  the  Abbe  Clavigero  are  referv- 
ed  for  a  later  part  of  this  work. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  fome  account  of  my  own 
labours  relative  to  the  fubjefl:  of  this  memoir. 
As  early  as  the  year  1787,  whilft  I  was  a  ftudent  of 
medicine  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  I  endea- 
vored to  difcover,  whether  there  was  any  refem- 
blance  between  the  American  and  Afiatic  langua- 
ges. But  although  I  devoted  a  good  deal  of  time 
to  the  inquiry,  I  met  with  but  little  fuccefs.   Up» 


*  The  Hiflory  of  Mexico,  colle£led  from  Spaniih  and  Mex- 
ican hiftorians,  &c.  voL  ii.  p.  2©8,  209,  210.  Engliili  Tranfla- 
tion.  London,  1787.  The  whole  of  what  Clavigero  has 
faid  concerning  the  population  of  America  dgferves  the  atten- 
tion of  the  readers  of  this  memoir. 
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on  my  return  to  my  native  county,  In  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  1789,  I  refumed  the  inquiry,  and 
by  the  afliftance  of  the   tables   in    Stralenberg's 
work,    and  very  .mutilated    vocabularies  of  the 
languages  of  fome  of  the  American  tribes,  princi- 
pally, if  not  entirely,  thofe  of  the  Delaware-flock, 
I  difcovered  fuch  affinities  that   I  was  perfuaded 
that  more   cxtenfive  refearches   would,    in  time, 
conduft  me  to  fomething  incerefting  on  the  fub- 
je6l.     In  the  midft  of  many,  and  more  favourite, 
purfuits,  I  never  entirely  loft  fight  of  this,  though 
I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  profecuting  the  quef- 
tion  much  farther,  until  the  fpring  of  1796,   when 
I  received^  through  the  hands  of  my  learned  friend. 
Dr.  Jofeph  Prieftley,  the  Vocabularia  Comparativa 
of  Profeflbr  Pallas  f .   It  is  this  great  work  that  has 
enabled  me  to  extend  my  inquiries,  and  to  arrive 
at  fome  degree  of  certainty  on  the  fubjed:.     The 
general  refult  of  my  inquiries  is  now  offered  to  the 
public.     They  will  be  extended  and  correfted  in 
proportion  as  I  fhall  receive  additions  to  my  ftock 
of  American  vocabularies. 

The  order  which  I  fliall  purfue  in  the  enfuing 
pages  is  the  following.  I  fhall,  firfl,  give  fome  ac- 
count of  the  various  American  tribes  and  nations 
whofe  languages  are  taken  notice  of  in  this  me- 

f  Linguarum  totius  Orbis  Vocabularia  Comparativa ;  Aii- 
guftiffimae  cura  colleda.  Sectionis  Prima.^  Linguas  Europe  ^t 
Afi^  complexae,  pars  Prior.  Petropoli,  1786.  410.  et  Pars 
Secunda.     Petropoli,   1789,     4to. 
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moir.  Remarks  on  their  languages  are  afterwards 
to  be  ofFered.  I  fhall  then  give  feme  account  of 
the  various  Afiatic  and  European  nations,  whofe 
languages  I  have  compared  with  thofe  of  the  Ame- 
ricans j  and  fhall  conclude  the  memoir  with  fome 
general  obfervations  relative  to  the  courfe  of  the 
migrations  of  the  Americans  through  the  conti- 
nent, their  comparative  antiquity,  &c. 

At  the  head  of  the  column  of  Americans,  I  have 
uniformly  placed  the  Delawares,  or  as  they  call 
themfelves  Lenni-Lennape.  I  have  followed 
this  arrangement  becaufe,  I  believe,  we  are  better 
acquainted  with  the  language  of  this  tribe,  than 
with  that  of  any  other  in  North- America;  becaufe 
they  are  acknowledged  to  be  of  more  ancient  efta- 
blifliment  in  the  country  than  many  others;  and 
becaufe  their  language  appears  to  have  a  greater 
fpread  than  that  of  any  of  the  numerous  nations 
of  this  great  continent. 

The  name  by  which  thefe  Indians  are  beft 
known,  that  of  Delawares,  was  impofed  upon 
them  by  the  Englifh,  becaufe  they  inhabited  the 
v/acers  of  the  river  Delaware.  The  French  writ- 
ers call  them  Loups.  They,  I  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  call  themfelves  Lenni-Lennape,  which 
fignifies  the  Original  People*. 

*  Every  thing  which  the  Indians  confider  to  be  original  \s  diP 
tin^uiihed  by  the  addition  of  the  word  Lenni,  or  fooiething  like  it. 
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The  Delawares  tell  us  that  they  were  formerly 
a  very  powerful  people,  inhabiting  the  country  to 
a  great  diftance,  and  fpreading  along  the  fea-fhore 
far  eaft  and  fouth,  &c.  The  great  fpread  of  their 
language,  which  is  afterwards  to  be  attended  to, 
feems  to  fhow,  that  this  muft  have  been  the  cafe. 

All  the  Indian  nations  known  to  me  on  this  fide 
of  the  Miffifippi  call  the  Delawares  their  grand- 
father, if  we  except  the  Six-Nations,  the  Wyan- 
dots,  Cochnewagoes,  and  the  fouthern  tribes, 
called  Cheerake,  Mufl<:ohge,  Chikkafah,  Chok- 
tah,  &c.  Thefe,  it  will  be  evident  from  an  in- 
fpedtion  of  my  vocabularies,  as  well  as  from  at- 
tending to  what  is  afterwards  to  be  mentioned, 
fpeak  languages,   which  though  not  radically  dif- 

But  this  word  likewife  fignifies  common.  Thus  the  Delawares  call 
the  common  Indian  corn  (ZeaMays)  Lenchafqueem,  or  the  origi- 
nal corn.  Lenni  Hittuck  fignifies  original  or  common  trees.  They 
apply  this  term  to  the  oaks  and  hickory  (diiFerent  fpecies  of 
the  two  genera  Quercus  and  Juglans,  excluding,  1  fuppofe, 
from  the  laft  name,  the  common  black-walnut  and  butter-nut, 
luglans  nigra  and  luglans  cinerea),  which  they  fay  are  origi- 
nal, and  common  all  over  the  ifland,  as  they  call  the  continent ; 
whereas  trees  of  other  kinds,  they  tell  us,  are  only  to  be 
found  indifferent  foots  and  in  certain  places.  This  is  an  inte- 
refling  difcrimination.  Lenni  AVbi  is  pure  water.  Lennameek, 
the  chub-fiili,  becaufe,  they  tell  us,  this  fiih  is  to  be  found  in 
every  river  or  brook  on  the  continent,  &c.  It  is  not  neceffa- 
ry,  in  this  place,  to  give  any  other  inltances  in  elucidation  of 
the  word  Lenni. 
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ferent  from  that  of  the  Delawares,  are,  however, 
much  more  diftant  from  it  than  are  the  lan- 
guages of  the  Chippewas,  Shawnees,  Miamis, 
Nar'raganfets,  and  feveral  others,  which  are  men- 
tioned in  my  larger  lifts  of  American  nations  above 
the  Senecas,  who  are  one  of  the  Six-Nations. 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  any  thing  on 
the  fubjefl:,  the  Delaware  nation  confifts  of  three 
tribes,  viz.  the  Unamis,  or  Wanami,  the  Unal- 
achtigo,  or  Wunalachtigoy  and  the  Minfi,  or  Mon^ 
fees.  It  is  certain  that  there  had  been  a  fourth  tribe, 
which  w^as  fmall,  and  has  pafled  away,  leaving  not 
a  name  behind.  The  Mahicanni,  or  Mohicans, 
are  certainly  fprung  from  the  Delawares,  but  are 
not  comprehended  by  thefe  laft,  as  a  branch  in 
making  up  their  nation. 

All  the  Indian  nations  to  the  fouthward  and 
weftward,  &c.  diftinguifh  the  Delawares  by  -the 
name  of  Wapanachki,  or  People  towards  the  riftng 
of  the  fun.  The  Wyandots  and  the  Six-Nations 
call  them  their  nephews,  and  the  Delawares  ac- 
ledge  them  to  be  their  uncles. 

Of  all  the  Indian  nations  which  formerly  inha- 
bited, and  do  ftill  inhabit,  the  countries  of  Ameri- 
ca, from  the  ftate  of  Maffachufetts  down  to  the 
Miffifippi,  and  between  the  river  Ohio  and  the 
Lakes  of  Canada,  none  but  the  Delawares  and 
the  Five-Nations  had  the  right  to  call  a  general 
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council.     The  Wyandots  and  Hurons  might  call 
them  occafionally. 

The  Delawares  appear  to  have  been  formerly 
the  fuperiors  of  the  other  nations  of  North- 
America  that  are  comprehended  within  the 
limits  which  I  have  mentioned.  Their  tradi- 
tional hiftory,  which  is  ftill  extant,  proves  this 
aflertion.  But  by  the  cunning  of  the  Five- 
Nations,  who  are  perhaps  the  greateft  politicians 
of  all  the  North- American  Indians,  they  vvere 
allured  into  a  war  with  the  enemies  of  the  Five- 
Nations,   and  finally  were  conquered. 

After  this  ftroke  of  policy,  for  the  meannefs 
of  policy  is  not  confined  to  civilized  nations, 
the  Delawares  were  told,  that  their  legs  b^ing 
now  cut  ofF,  they  mud  wear  the  petticoat,  be- 
come women,  turn  their  hands  to  the  raifing 
of  corn,  &c.  and  leave  the  higher  bufinefs  of 
vi^arring  to  the  conquerors. 

However  in  the  year  1776,  or  1777,  when  the 
Five-Nations  were  ufing  all  their  endeavours  to 
bring  all  the  Indian  nations  into  the  war  ao-ainft 
the  United-States,  a  Delaware  chief,  relying  upon 
the  faith  and  promifes  of  our  infant  ftates,  had  the 
refolution  to  fay  to  fome  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Five- 
Nations,  then  afTembled  at  Fort-Pitt,  ''  that  he 
well  remembered,  that  they  had  formerly  cut  ofFhis 
legs,   and   made   a  woman  of  him,   by  putting  a 
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petticoat  upon  him,  and  by  other  degrading  marks, 
but  chat  now  his  legs  were  grown  again  3  that  he 
had  thrown  away  the  petticoat,  and  had  put  on  the 
breech-clout  again/' adding  that,  ^*^the  land  beyond 
the  river  Alleghaney  was  his  property." 

From  this  period,  the  Delawares  have  again 
afTu.med  confiderable  authority  among  the  Ame-- 
fican  tribes.  The  Five-Nations,  .indeed,  afpirc 
to  be  the  fovcreigns  of  all  the  other  tribes,  and, 
for  many  years  pad,  have  affumed  the  right  of 
making  war,  and  of  concluding  peace,  according 
as  it  beft  anfwered  their  purpofe.  They  have 
alfo  affumed  the  right  of  felling  land  to  the 
Whites.  They  wifli  to  be  looked  upon  by  the 
other  nations  as  their  guardians,  which  it  muft 
be  allowed  they  were  for  many  years.  But  of 
late  years,  matters  have  taken  a  different  turn. 
The  Weftern  Nations  have,  at  length,  difcovered 
the  intentions  of  the  arcful  confederacy,  and 
now  go  fo  far  as  to  threaten  them  with  deftruftion 
if  they  do  not  unite  v/ith  them,  or  fulfill  the  con- 
dition of  the  league. 

The  Delawares  are,  at  prefent,  at  the  head 
of  this  league,  and  relying  upon  the  fidelity  of 
ihe  nations  who  are  combined  with  them,  now 
give  (in  feme  meafure)  law  to  the  Five-Nations, 

The  Wyandots,  being  the  guarantees  of  the 
Delav/arcs,   are   under  obligation   to   affift  them. 
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when  they  fhall  become  involved  in  war,  and  efpe- 
cialiy  when  they  fhall  be  in  danger  of  lofing  their 
lands :  for  the  Delawares  have  now  no  lands  but 
what  have  been  given  to  them  by  the  Wyandots, 
who,  at  the  time  the  gift  was  made,  engaged  to  pro- 
tedlthe  former  in  the  poperty  of  them  againft  any 
invader*.  The  league  of  affociation  between 
the  Delawares  and  Wyandots  was  formed  in  the 
year  1751. 

The  Chippewas,  who  are  the  fecond  tribe 
mentioned  in  my  lift,  evidently  fpeak  a  dialeft 
of  the  Delaware  language*  Of  this  nation  I  do 
not  think  it  neceffary  to  fay  any  thing  farther,  as 
the  reader  will  obtain  ample  information  con- 
cerning them  in  Carver's  Travels  ^^  a  work  which 
is  in  the  hands  of  almoft  every  perfon  who  is  the 
leaft  ftudious  of  the  Indian  affairs  of  this  country. 


*  The  preceding  account  of  the  Delawares  is  principally 
compiled  from  a  colleflion  of  valuable  manufcripts,  which 
were  kindly  communicated  to  me  by  the  author,  my  worthy 
friend,  Mr.  John  Heckewelder,  of  Bethlehem. 

f  Three  years  Travels  through  the  Interior  parts  of  North- 
America,  for  more  than  five  thoufand  miles,  &c.  &c.  By 
Captain  Jonathan  Carver,  of  the  Provincial  Troops  in 
America.  Philadelphia:  1796,  o6lavo.  I  have  not  an 
opportunity  of  confulting  any  of  the  London  editions  of  this 
work.  See  alfo  Voyages  and  Travels  of  an  Indian  Interpre- 
ter and  Trader,  delcribing  the  Manners  and  Cuftoms  of  the 
North  American  Indians,  &c.  &c.  By  I.  Long.  London : 
1791.  4to. 
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I  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  Chippewas, 
or  Chippeway.  They  are  very  dirty  Indians.  This 
is  taken  notice  of  by  the  Mahicanni,  and  other 
Indians,  as  well  as  by  the  Whites.  The  Chip- 
pewas  formed  a  part  of  the  hoftile  Indians  who 
defeated  General  St.  Clair,  on  the  fourth  of  No- 
vember, 1791.  We  have  caufe  to  remember 
them. 

The  Minfi,  or  Monfees,  called  alfo  the 
Minnifinks,  I  have  already  faid,  formed  a  part 
of  the  Delaware  nation.  They  are  now  few 
in  number.  They  are  much  darker  than  the 
crreater  number  of  the  North- American  tribes. 

The  MahicannijOr  Mahiccans,or  Mohickanders 
as  the  Dutch  call  them,  are  certainly  a  branch  of 
the  Delaware-nation,  though  I  have  not  been 
able  to  learn  at  what  time  they  were  united 
with  them.  I  take  thefe  to  be  the  people  of 
whom  De  Laet  fpeaks  under  the  name  of  Man- 
kikani,  and  places  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the 
North-River*.  In  his  map  of  Nova  Anglia, 
Novum  Belgium  et  Virginia,  he  calls  them  Mahi- 
cans.  Mr.  Charles  Thomfon,  the  refpeftable 
fecretary  of  the  firft  American  Congrefs,   fpeaks 

*  Novus  Orbis  feu  Defcriptionis  Indix  Occidentalis  Libri 
xviii.  Authore  loanne  Dc  Laet,  Antverp.  p.  73.  Lugd,  Ba- 
tav.   1633.  folio. 
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oftheMohickanJers  and  Mahiccon  as  tvvo  diftinft 
tribesf,  but  this  is  incorreftly  done.  They  are  one 
and  the  fame  people.  The  whole  number  of  the 
Mahicanni  nation  in  1793,  was  not  fuppofed  to 
exceed  three  hundred  fouls.  The  greater  number 
of  them  arb  fettled  at  Oneida,  in  the  ftate  of  New- 
York.  Some  of  them,  called  the  Stockbridge-In- 
dians,  are  fettled  at  Stockbridge,  in  Maffachufetts. 

The  Shawnees,  more  properly  Sawwannoo*,  or 
Savvanos;!:,  are  a  fouthern  tribe.     They  formerly 
dwelt  upon  the  river  Savanna  in  Georgia,  but  mi- 
grated to  the  northward,  and  fettled  at  Pequea,  in 
the  county  ofLancafter,  and  ftate  of  Pennfylvania 
One  of  their  tribes,  called  the  Pickawes,   gave  to 
this  place  the  name  of  Pequea.     A  branch  of  this 
Nation  did  not  migrate   to  the  northward,  but  is 
affociatcd  in  the  confederacy  of  the  Muftohge,  or 
Creeks.     They  are  called  the  Savanucas,   or  Sa-  . 
vannas.  They  ftill  retain  the  Sawwannoo  language. 
A  branch  of  the  Sawwannoo  is  fettled  at  aplace  cal- 
led Lancelct-Gras,  on  the  weft  end  of  the  Miffi- 
f^ppi,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.     Thefe  Sa- 
wanos  had   been  taken  prifoners  and  were  carried 
into  Kentuckey,  in  1784.    About  the  year  1785, 
or  1786,   they  removed  to   the  place  juft  men- 
tioned. 


t  Sec  Mr.  Jefferfon's  Notes  on  the  Slate  of  Virginia,  p.  349. 


General  Gibfon. 


I  Dc  Laet,  p.  77, 
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The  empire  of  the  Sawwannoo  was  once  very 
corLfiderable.  li:  extended  from  Kentuckey  fouth- 
weftward  to  the  MifTifippi.  They,  as  well  as  the 
Delawares  and  many  other  tribes,  were  fubdued 
by  the  Five-Nations.     They  are  a  brave  people. 

The  Pottawatameh,  or  Pouteotamies,  dwell 
near  Sr.  Jofeph's  and  Fort-Detroit.  They  are  a 
tall  and  very  fine  race  of  Indians.  Charlevoix 
does  not  hefitate  to  call  them  "  the  fined  Men  of 
Canada^  &cc.''  ^ 

The  Miamis,  or  Miamies,  dwell  upon  the  Mia- 
mi-River, about  Fort-St.  Jofeph.  Above  one 
hundred  years  ago,  they  were  fettled  at  the  fouth 
end  of  the  Lake  Michigan,  at  a  place  called  Chi- 
cagou.  t  The  Ouyatanons,  or  Wiahtanah,  are  a 
branch  of  this  nation. 

The  Meffifaugers,  or  Meflafagues,  are  a  moft 
dirty  race  of  Indians,  refiding  about  Lakes  Huron 
and  Superior. 

The  Kikkapoos,  Oucahipoues,  or  Kicapous,iii- 
habit  the  country  on  Lake-Michigan,  and  between 
that  lake  and  the  Miffifippi.  They  are  thought 
to  be  an   immediate  branch  of  the  Sawwannoo. 

*  A  Voyage,  &:c.  vol.   ii.  p.  9.         t  Charlevoix,  vol.  i. 
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The  Piankafliaws,  more  properly  Plankiflias, 
dwell  upon  the  banks  of  chc  river  Wabafh,  near 
Fort-Ouiatanon. 

The  Algonkins,  or  Algonquins,  are  fo  parti- 
cularly mentioned  by  Charlevoix,  *  Lahontan^f 
and  other  writers,  that  I  do  not  think  it  neceflary 
to  fay  any  thing  concerning  them,  in  this  place. 
The  vaftfpread  of  their  language  in  North-Ame- 
rica is  afterwards  to  be  examined.  I  Ihall  only 
obferve,  that  Algonkin  is  a  kind  of  generic  name, 
including  a  great  number  of  different  tribes  or  na- 
tions. 

Indians  of  Penobfcot  and  St.  John's.  Thefe 
inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Penobfcot-River  and 
that  of  St.  John's.  In  the  year  1795,  the  Penob- 
fcots  were  fuppofcd  to  be  lefs  than  three  hundred 
in  number.  We  are  told  that  thefe  Indians  are 
«  extremely  anxious  at  the  idea  of  becoming  ex- 
tindt.  They  caufe  their  children  to  intermarry 
while  they  are  young,  they  wean  their  infants  ear- 
ly and  do  every  thing  within  their  power,  the  prac- 
tice of  temperance  excepted,  to  preferve  their 
numbers  J  but  all  is  vain.  J" 

•AVoyage,&c..ol.i.p.,,,,.5,,  ,53,  .,^^,,g^^^^ 
t  New  Voyages  to  North- America.     London-   1 7, r 
J  The  Hiftory  of  the  Diftrift  of  Maine.     By  James  SulH- 
van.  p.  96.  Boflon  ;  1795.  ^^o. 
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Acadians,  according  to  De  Laet.  Thefe  were 
the  Indians  of  Cadia,  or  Acadia,  efpecially  thofc 
who  lived  about  the  Portus  Regalis.  De  Laet 
calls  them  Souriquofii.^'  He  takes  notice  of  their 
cuftom  of  plucking  out  their  beards.f 

Narraganfets,  &c.  Under  this  head,  I  com- 
prehend different  tribes  of  New-England,  but  ef- 
pecially thofe  who  were  called  Narraganfets,  or 
Narraganfitts.  This  was  once  a  confiderable 
tribe,  or  nation.  According  to  Daniel  Gookin, 
their  territory  "  extended  about  thirty  or  forty 
miles  from  Sekunk  river  and  Narraganfitt-bay, 
including  Rhode-Ifland  and  other  iflands  in  that 
bay,  being  their  eaft  and  north  bounds  or  border, 
and  fo  running  wefterly  and  foutherly  unto  a  place 
called  Wekapage,  four  or  five  miles  to  the  eaft- 
ward  of  Pawcutuk  river,  which  was  reckoned  for 
their  fouth  and  weft  bounder,  and  the  eaftcrnmoft 
limits  of  the  Pequots.  This  fachem  held  dominion 
over  divers  petty  governoursi  as  part  of  Long- 
Ifland,  Block-Iiland,  Cawefitt,  Niantick,  and  o- 
thers  5  and  had  tribute  from  fome  of  the  Nip- 
muck  Indians,  that  lived  remote  from  the  fca. 
The  chief  feat  of  this  fachem  was  about  Narra^ 
ganfitt-bay  and  Cannonicut-ifland.  The  Narra- 
ganfitts were  reckoned,  in  former  times,  able  to 

*  Novus  Orbis,  p.  52. 

f  *'  Barbam  non  niii  iDrimores  alunt,  csteri  radicitus  evel- 
lunt/'     Ibid.  p.  52. 


m 
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arm  for  war  more  than  five  thoufand  men  as  anci- 
ent Indians  fay.  All  do  agree  they  were  a  great 
people,  and  oftentimes  waged  war  with  the  Paw- 
kunnawkutts  and  MafTachufetts,  as  well  as  with 
the  Pequots.  The  jurifdi6tion  of  Rhode-Ifland 
and  Providence  Plantations,  and  part  of  Con- 
nefticut  people,  poffefs  their  country.  Thefe  In- 
dians are  now  but  few  comparatively :  all  that  peo- 
ple cannot  make  above  one  thoufand  able  men.*'' 

Of  the  Pampticoughs  I  know  but  little.     They 
are  mentioned  by  Lawfon,  from  whom  I  take  the 
words   in  their  language.     Early   in  the  prefent 
century,  this  nation  (or  lead  a  part  of  them),  the 
Tufcaroras,  and  the  Woccons,  did  not  live  above 
ten  leagues  diftant  from  each  other,  in  North- 
Carolina.f     Lawfon  fays,  they  had  but  one  town, 
and  only  fifteen  fighting  men.  J     I  conjefture  that 
Pampticough-Sound  in  North-Carolina  received 
Its  name  from  thefe  Indians.    Some  of  the  old  wri- 
ters on  the  fubjeft  of  America  fpeak  of  a  river 
Pemtegoiietln  the  northern  part  of  our  continent. 
De  Laet  thinks  this  is  the  celebrated  Norumbe- 
gua,  or  Agguncia,  now  known  by  the  name  of 

*  Hiftorical  Colkaions  of  the  Indians  in  New-England 
dated  1 674.     I  have  not  feen  the  original  work.     It  is  printed 
by  the  MafTachufetts  Hillorical  Society,  in  their  Colleaions, 
vol.  i.  1792. 

t  A  New  Voyage  to  Carolina ;  containing  the  exa^  defcrip- 
tion  and  natural  hiftory  of  that  country,  &c.  &c.  p.  231. 
London:   1709.     410.         t  Ibid,  p.  234. 
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Penobfcot.  He  informs  us  that  the  Indians  who 
dwelt  about  this  river,  when  Champlain  explored 
it,  were  of  the  nation  of  the  Eftechemines,  and  a 
wandering  race*  From  a  fpecimen  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Eftechemines,  preferved  by  De  Laet,f 
I  think  it  is  evident,  that  they  fpake  a  dialed  alli- 
ed to  that  of  the  Delawarea.  The  Pampticoughs 
of  Lawfon  did  the  fame. 

The  Sankikani  inhabited  the  weftern  banks  of 
the  Hudfon's  River,  or  as  it  was  formerly  called, 
the  Great  North-River,  and  Manhattes.  De  La- 
et,  from  whom  I  take  the  v/ords  in  the  language 
of  thefc  Indians,  fpeaks  of  them  as  the  ^'infenfiffi- 
mi  holies"  of  the  Manhattse,  or  Manathanes,  a 
tierce  tribe,  who  inhabited  the  eaftern  banks  of  the 
fame  river.J 

The  Senecas,  Mohawks,  Onondagos,  Cayugas, 
and  Oneidas,  confiitute  the  confederacy  which  has 

*  Novus  Orbis,  p.  55.  f  Ibid,  p.  54.  The  following 
are  the  numerals  of  the  Eftechemines,  according  to  this  au- 
thor. I.  Bechkon,  2.  Nicb,  3.  Nach,  4.  lau,  5.  Preneht,  6. 
Chachit,  7.  Contachit,  8.  Ero^iguen,  9.  Pechcoquem.  10.  Perock. 
De  Laet  does  not  feem  to  have  found  any  refemblance  be* 
tween  the  language  of  the  Eflechemines  and  that  of  the  Sou- 
riquofii,  in  Acadia.  Speaking  of  the  former  he  fays,  *'  ha- 
bitu  corporis,  moribus  atque  inftitutis  Souriquofiis  plane  fimi- 
les,  lingua  difcrepant,  quod  e  numerorum  nominibus,  qus 
hie  affcribere  vifum,  planum  fiet.  i.  Bechkvn,  &c.  Neque 
dubiumeft  in  csteris  ad  eundem  modum  difcrepare.'^ 

X  Novus  Orbis,  p.  72. 


Al 
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long  been  known  by  the  name  of  the  Five-Na- 
tions. This  confederacy,  or  compaft,  is  called 
by  the  Indians  themfelves  the  Strong-House. 
We  are  not  abfolutely  certain  when  or  where  this 
confederacy  was  firft  eftablifhed.  It  appears  to 
have  been  above  two  hundred  years  ago.  Ac- 
cording to  fomc  accounts,  it  was  on  the  north, 
according  to  others,  on  the  fouth,  fide  of  Lake- 
Erie.  From  all  the  information  I  have  received, 
I  fuppofe  it  pretty  certain  that  it  was  fomewhere 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  lakes  of  Canada. 

Three  of  the  tribes  in  the  confederacy  arc  called 
the  elder,  and  two  the  younger  tribes.  The  for- 
mer are  the  Senecas,  the  Mohawks,  and  the  Onon- 
dagos.  The  latter  tribes  are  the  Cayugas  and 
Oneidas.  The  Mohawks  call  themfelves  the  old- 
eft  branch  of  all. 

In  the  year  1608,  the  confederacy  of  the  Five- 
Nations  occupied  the  traft  of  country  from  the 
eaft  end  of  Lake-Erie  to  Lake-Champlain,  and 
from  the  Kittatinney  and  Highlands  to  Lake-On- 
tario and  the  river  St.  Laurence.  A  Ihort  time 
before  this  period,  they  had  carried  on  a  war  with 
the  Adirondacs,  who  lived  beyond  the  lakes.  In 
this  war  they  were  worftcd,  owing,  no  doubt,  in  a 
great  meafure,  to  the  affiftance  afforded  to  the  A- 
dirondacs  by  the  French,  who  had  provided  them 
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with  fire-arms,  which  the  Five-Nations  had  never 
fccn  before. 

That  policy  which  has  long  fo  ftrikingly  charac- 
terifed  the  confederacy,  at  length  induced  them 
to  make  a  peace  with  the  Adirondacs  and  the 
French.  But  they  were  incapable  of  continuing 
in  peace.  Thirfting  after  glory,  and  a  more  ex- 
tenfive  range  of  country,  they  turned  their  arms 
againft  the  Lenni-Lennape,  or  Delawares,  the 
Mahicanni,  or  Mahiccans,  and  other  tribes,  and 
in  the  end  compelled  them  to  acknowledge  the 
Five-Nations  as  their  fuperiors.  I  have  already 
alluded  to  this  conqueft  in  fpeaking  of  the  Dela- 
wares.  I  remarked  that  they  do  not  feem  willing 
to  continue  any  longer  under  the  yoke  of  the  con- 
federacy ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  league 
which  the  Delawarcs  have  formed  with  the  weft- 
crn  tribes  raay  eventually  terminate  the  exiftence 
of  the  confederacy. 

Although  the  Five»Nations  have  taken  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  ground,  they  are  not  increafing. 
On  the  contrary  they  are  evidently  diminifhing, 
in  numbers. 

Since  the  war  of  1757,  the  Mohawks  have  fe- 
parated.  A  part  of  the  nation  is  fettled  on  the 
Grand-River,  near  Niagara,  and  the  reft  at  the 
back  of  the  bay  of  Quenty,  or  Kcnty,  about  forty- 
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eight  miles  above  Cataraqui,  which  is  the  capital 
of  the  fettlements  of  the  Loyalifts^  on  the  River 
St.  Lawrence*. 

The  Tufcaroras,  or  Tufkeruro,  form  a  fixth 
tribes  in  the  confederacy^  which  is  now  fometimes 
called  the  Six-Nations,  They  were  driven  from 
the  borders  of  North-Carolina  by  the  Cheerake 
and  Englifli,  in  the  early  part  of  the  prefcnt  cen- 
tury. They  are  faid  to  have  been  received  into 
the  confederacy,  "  upon  a  fuppofition  that  they 
were  originally  of  the  fame  ftock  v/ith  the  Five- 
Nations,  becaufe  there  is  fome  fimilitude  between 
their  languagesf ."  It  is  evident,  from  an  infpec- 
tion  of  my  vocabularies,  that  there  is  an  affinity 
between  the  language  of  the  Tufcaroras  and  that 
of  the  other  nations  in  the  confederacy. 

The  Cochnew^agoes  are  a  branch  of  the  Mo- 
hawks. Long  fays,  they  are  called  the  "  Pray- 
ing Indians,  from  the  circumftance  of  their  chiefs 
wearing  crucifixes,  and  going  through  the  ftreets 
of  Montreal   with  their  beads,  begging  alms^." 


*  Long,  p.  II. 

f  The  Hiftory  of  the  Province  of  New- York,  from  the  firfl 
Difcovery  to  the  year  1732.  By  William  Smith,  A.  M.  p.  47. 
Philadelphia:    1792.    8vo. 

I  Voyages  and  Travels,  Sec.  p.  6.  The  whole  of  my  account 
of  the  Cochnevvagoes.  is  taken  from  this  work.  The  inverted 
commas  (liow  where  I  have  copied  the  author's  words. 
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Their  village,  called  Cahnuaga,  or  Cocknawa- 
ga,  nine  miles  above  Montreal,  contains  about  two 
hundred  houfes :  the  inhabitants  amount  to  about 
eight  hundred,  and  are  continually  increafing. 
They  are  in  a  great  degree  civilized  and  in- 
duftrious.  Their  hunting  grounds  are  within  the 
limits  of  the  United-States,  "  at  a  coniidcrable  dif- 
tance  from  the  village,  round  Fort-George,  Ti- 
conderago,  and  Crown-Point,  where  they  kill  bea- 
ver and  deer,  but  not  in  fuch  great  abundance  at 
prefent  as  they  did  formerly,  the  country  being 
better  inhabited,  and  the  wild  animals,  from  the 
prefent  ftate  of  population,  being  obliged  to  feek 
a  more  diftant  and  fecure  retreat."  Thefe  Indians 
fow  corn,  '^  and  do  not  depend  like  other  nations 
folely  upon  hunNng  for  fupport;  but  at  the  fame 
time,  they  are  not  fond  of  laborious  work,  con- 
ceiving it  only  fuited  to  thofe  who  are  Icfs  free, 
and  retaining  fo  much  of  their  primeval  valour 
and  independence  as  to  annex  the  idea  of  jQavery 
to  every  domeftic  employment." 

The  Wyandots  evidently  belong  to  the  fame 
flock  with  the  Five-Nations.  They  refide  prin- 
cipally about  Fort-St.  Jofeph  and  Detroit.  They 
were  conquered  by  the  confederates  and  compell- 
ed to  fue  for  peace,  *'  after  they  had  many  years 
wandered  beyond  the  Lakes."  Lewis  Evans  thinks 
the  Wyandots  are  the  fame  people  with  the  Foxes, 
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or  Outagamis.*  I  have  already  obferved  that  they 
entered  into  a  league  of  aflbciation  with  the  De- 
lawares  in  the  year  175 1.  They  are  like  wife  called 
Junundats,  and  if  my  memory  ferves  me,  Wanats* 

I  refer  the  reader  to  Carver's  Travels  for  infor- 
mation concerning  the  Naudoweffies,  the  Sioux  of 
the  French.  I  may  obferve,  however,  that  thefe  In- 
dians are  faid  to  have  formerly  inhabited  the  coun- 
try about  Detroit.  Tliere  is  a  large  river  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  place,  emptying  itfelf  into  Lake 
St.  Clair,  on  the  weft  fide,  which  is  called  by  the 
Chippewas,  and  other  Indians,  Nadowei-Sipi,  or 
the  Nadoweffie-River.  The  people  of  Detroit 
call  this  river  Huron-River.  I  conjefture  that 
the  Naudoweffies  are  a  branch  of  the  Wyandots. 
The  Chippewas  call  the  latter  Nottaweffie. 

The  Hochelagenfes  are  mentioned  by  De  Laet. 
According  to  this  writer,  they  inhabited  the  river 
Hochelaga,  which  is  no  other  than  the  great  river 
St.  Laurence. f  I  have  not  an  opportunity  of  con- 
fulting  the  original  works  from  which  De  Laet 
has  compiled  his  account  of  the  Hochelagenfes. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  they  were  of  the  ftock 
of  the  Five-Nations. 

*  Geographical,  Hiftorical,  Political,  Philofophical,  and 
Mechanical  EfTays.  The  Firll,  See.  p.  13.  Philadelphia: 
1755.  4to. 

f  Novus  Orbis,  p.  48.  Charlevoix  calls  this  river  Hofhe- 
lega. 
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I  am  next  to  fpeak  of  the  Cheerake.  ^^  Their 
national  name,  lays  Adair,  is  derived  from  Chee-ra^ 
^^  fire,"  which  is  their  reputed  lower  heaven,  and 
hence  they  call  their  magi,  Cheera-tahgCy  men  pof- 
feffed  of  the  divine  fire/'*  ^'  The  country,  fays  the 
fame  writer,  lies  in  about  34  degrees  north  latitude, 
at  the  diftance  of  340  computed  miles  to  the  north- 
weft  of  Charleftown,  140  miles  weft-fouth-v^efl: 
from  the  Katahba  nation,  and  almoft  200  miles  to 
the  north  of  the  Mufl<:ohge  or  Creek  country. f* 

The  Cheerake  were  once  a  very  powerful  nation 
of  Indians.  About  fixty  years  ago,  they  had  fix- 
ty-four  towns  and  villages,  which  were  very  po-^ 
pulous.  At  that  time,  they  are  fuppofed  to  have 
amounted  ro  upwards  of  fix  thoufand  fighting 
men.J  In  the  year  1769,  an  intelligent  gentleman 
(whofe  name  I  do  not  think  it  prudent  to  mention, 
as  he  is  ftill  living,  and  has  occafional  intercourfe 
with  the  Indians)  made  an  efl:imate  of  the  number 
of  hunters  in  the  Cheerake  nation,  and  found  them 
to  be  twenty-two  hundred.  In  the  year  1793, 
the  fame  gentleman,  then  in  Philadelphia,  fuppo- 
fed there  were  not  more  than  fifteen  hundred  hun- 
ters. ||  This  diminution  is  not  fo  great  as  mighc 
have  been  fuppofed. 

*  Page  226.  t  Ibid.  %  Ibid.  p.  227. 

II  Among  our  favages,  the  term  warrior  is  a  very  ambigu- 
£»us  phrafe,  for   every  perfon  is  a  warrior  who  has  taken   a 
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The  Cheerake  are  divided  into  the  Upper,  or 
Overhill,  Cheerake^and  theLower-Cheerake.  The 
former  call  themfelves  Cheelake.  They  do  not 
pronounce  the  letter  R  at  all.  The  latter  call  them- 
felves Cheerake,  or  Cherokees,  and  do  not  (and  I 
am  told  cannot)  pronounce  the  letter  L.  There  is 
about  as  much  difference  between  the  dialedls  of 
thefe  two  branches  of  the  Cheerake  as  there  is  be- 
tween the  dialefts  of  the  Chikkafah  and  Choktah. 

The  Cheerake  tell  us,  that  when  they  firft  arri- 
ved in  the  country  which  they  inhabit,  they  found 
it  poffeffed  by  certain  ''moon-eyed-people/'  who 
could  not  fee  in  the  day-time.  Thefe  wretches 
they  expelled.  This  curious  fadl  was  communi- 
cated to  me  by  Colonel  Leonard  Marbury,  a  very 
intelligent  gentleman,  who  has  put  me  in  poffcffi- 
on  of  much  important  information  concerning  the 
fouthern  Indians.    PolTibly,  the  moon-eyed-people 

fcalp.  The  term  hunter  is  lefs  ambiguous.  It  includes  all 
thofe  who  are  ftridlly  fpeaking  hunters,  or  capable  of  fupport- 
ing  themfelves  by  the  labours  or  pleafures  of  the  chafe  ;  it 
does  not  include  the  old  men,  who  have  ceafed  to  be  hunters. 
I  need  not  fay,  it  excludes  women  and  children.  By  a  mo- 
derate computation,  it  may  be  fuppofed,  that  there  are  three 
women,  children,  and  old  men  to  every  hunter.  The  favages 
lofe  great  numbers  of  their  children  by  worms,  and  other  dif- 
eafes,  which  partly  explains  the  reafon  why  the  number  of 
hunters  compared  to  that  of  the  women,  &c.  is  eftimated  fo 
high.  Moreover,  great  numbers  of  the  hunters  are  young  fel- 
lows, who  are  unmarried. 
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driven  away  by  the  Cheerake,  were  the  anceftors 
of  the  Albinos  who  inhabited  the  Ifthmus  of  Dari- 
cn,  and  of  whom  Lionel  Wafer  has  given  us  an 
account.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain,  that  the 
Albino-variety  of  mankind  is  often  continued  for 
a  very  long  time. 

The  late  Mr.  M'Gilwray  informed  me,  that  the 
Cheerake  are  of  more  ancient  eftablifliment  in  the 
country  eaft  of  the  Miffifippi  than  the  Mull-cohge, 
Accordingly,  the  former  call  the  latter  their 
younger  brothers. 

The  Cheerake  are  of  a  lighter  colour  than  the 
greater  number  of  the  North^  American  Indians 
that  are  known  to  me. 

I  fhall  afterwards  endeavour  to  fliow>  that  the 
language  of  the  Cheerake  is  not  radically  different 
from  that  of  the  Six-Nations. 

The  Muflcohge,  Mufcokees,or  Creeks,  as  they 
are  moft  commonly  called,  arc  a  confiderable 
confederacy.  In  the  time  of  Adair,  their  country 
extended  one  hundred  and  eighty  computed  miles, 
from  north  to  fouth.  It  was  fituated  nearly  in  the 
centre  between  the  Cheerake,  Georgia,  Eaft  and 
Weft  Florida,  and  the  Choktah  and  Chikkafah 
nations.*     This  confederacy  is  made  up  of  many 

*  Adair,  p.  257. 
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tribes,  or  remnants  of  conquered  nations.  They 
have,  or  had  a  few  years  ago,  above  fixty  towns, 
in  more  than  thirty  of  which  the  Mufkohge  lan- 
guage is  fpoken.f 

The  Mufl<:ohge  receive  their  name  of  Creeks 
bccaufe  the  country  which  they  inhabit  abounds 
in  creeks,  fmall  bays,  rivulets,  and  fwamps.  J 

The  Creeks  are  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower 
Creeks.  The  former  inhabit  the  upper  part  of 
the  territory,  which  is  very  hilly.  The  latter  in- 
habit the  lower  country,  which  is  level.  The 
Lower  Creeks  are  beft  known  by  the  name  of  Se- 
minoles.  The  Muflcohge,  properly  fo  called,  de- 
nominate the  Seminoles  their  coulins :  and  the 
latter  call  the  former  their  uncles;  thus  admitting 
that  they  are  their  fuperiors,  and  anceftors.  I  have 
ktviy  and  read  with  attention,  a  manufcript  writ- 
ten by  an  American  officer,  in  v/hich  it  is  afferted, 
that  the  Seminoles  are  the  anceftors,  or  ^^  original 
ftock  of  the  Creek-Nation,"  This  account  is 
very  different  from  others  which  I  have  received, 
and  on  v/hich  I  place  more  dependance. 

About  the  year  1775,  ^^^  Muflvohge  confede- 
deracy  was  thought  to  confift  of  about  three  thou- 
fand  and  five  hundred  men  fit  to  bear  arms*.    In 

f  Oq   the  authority  of  my  friend    Mr.     Wm.  Bartram» 
M.  S.pi'nesme,         X  Adair,  p.  257.         *  Adair,  p.  259. 
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the  year  179 1 3  the  gentleman  alluded  to  when  I 
treated  of  the  Cheerake,  made  an  eftimace  of  the 
numbers  of  the  Upper-Creeks.  At  this  time, 
there  were  three  thoufand  and  five  hundred  hun- 
ters. When  the  Seminoles  were  included,  the 
number  amounted  to  five  thoufand  hunters.  From 
the  year  1768,  to  the  time  juft  mentioned,  the 
Creeks  had  cncreafed  about  one  hundred. 

The  Muflcohge  appear  to  have  croffcd  the 
Miffifippi  about  the  time  the  Spaniards  under  the 
command  of  Fernando  de  Soto  firft  landed  in 
Florida.  Their  tradition  informs  us,  that  when 
they  were  moving  downwards,  they  received  in- 
telligence concerning  certain  men,  of  a  different 
colour  from  themfelves,  who  had  hair  all  over 
their  bodies,  and  carried  thunder  and  lightning  in 
their  hands.  This  fadt  was  communicated  to  me 
by  Mr.  M^Gilwray- 

The  Chikkafah,  Chicachas,  or  Chicafaws,  In- 
habit  the  weftern  parts  of  Georgia,  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  Choktah.  Their  country  is  one  of 
fineft  in  North- America, 

Thefe  Indians  inform  us,  that  when  they  firft 
came  from  the  wefl,  they  had  ten  thoufand  men 
fit  for  war  5  ^^  and  this  account,  fays  Adair,  feems 
very  probable;  as  they,  and  the  Choktah,  and  al- 
fo  the  Chokchooma,   who,   in  procefs  of  time 
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were  forced  by  vv  ar  to  fettle  between  the  two  for- 
mer nations,  came  together  from  the  weft  as  one 
family*/*  They  are  now  much  reduced  in  num- 
ber. In  the  year  1793,  the  number  of  their  hun- 
ters did  not  exceed  five  or  fix  hundred. 

From  the  accounts  which  I  have  collefted  from 
the  Chikkafah,  I  conclude  that  they  croffed  the 
MifTifippi,  nearly  oppofite  the  Chikkafah-BlufF- 
They  aflure  me,  that  they  are  only  a  fmall  part 
of  the  original  nation,  and  that  the  greater  part  of 
their  anceftors  ftill  dwell  beyond  the  Miflifippi, 
towards  the  borders  of  the  Pacific-Ocean.  I  have 
not  learned  the  precife  period  at  which  the  Chik- 
kafah  crofled  the  Miflifippi.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  fome  time  after  the  arrival  of 
the  Spaniards  in  Mexico.  This  inference  is  fafe- 
ly  deduced  from  a  well-eftabliflied  fa6t,  viz.  that 
they  and  the  Choktah  brought  with  them  from  the 
country  weft  of  the  Great-River,  thofe  beautiful 
horfes  which  are  called  the  Chikkafah  and  Chok- 
tah breeds.  The  Seminole-horfes,  or  thofe  fine 
creatures  which  are  bred  among  the  Lower-Creeks, 
are  of  the  Andalufian  ftock,  and  were  introduced 
by  the  Spaniards  of  St.  Auguftine. 

The  Chikkafah  are  very  particularly  mention- 
ed by  the  hiftorians  of  the  expedition  of  Fernan- 


Page  352. 
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do  de  Soto  into  Florida.  The  Portuguefe  au- 
thor of  Elvas  calls  their  town  Chicafa*.  Garcil- 
laflb  de  la  Vega  calls  it  Chica^af .  From  the  ac- 
counts of  thefe  two  authors,  the  firft  of  whom  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  faithful  recorder  of  fafts,  it 
feems  pretty  certain,  that  a  part  of  the  Chikkafah 
nation  was  fettled  to  the  eaft  of  the  Miflllippi, 
as  early  as  the  year  1541. 

Bernard  Romans  informs  us,  that  the  Chikkafah 
are  the  only  favages  he  has  heard  of,  ^'  who  make 
their  females  obferve  a  feparation  at  the  time  cff 
xhtiv  Men/es  (fome  ancient  almoft  extirpated  tribes 
to  the  northward  only  excepted,  and  thefe  ufed  to 
avoid  their  own  dwelling  houfes)  i  the  women  then 
retire  into  a  fmall  hut  fet  apart  for  that  purpofe, 
of  which  there  are  from  two  to  fix  round  each  ha- 
bitation, and  by  them  called  moon-houfes.J"  Our 
author's  information  could  not  have  been  extea- 
five.  I  believe  it  is  certain  that  [befides  the  Chik- 
kafah] the  Choktah,  the  Cheerake  and  the  Creeks 
obferve  a  fimilar  feparation.  Among  all  thefe 
tribes   [not  to  mention  many  others],  the  men  at 


*  A  Rrclation  of  tlie  Imvafion  and  Conqueft  of  Florida  by 
the  Spaniards,  under  the  command  of  Fernando  de  Soto.  p.  98, 
Sec.    Englilh  Tranflation.     London:   1686.  8vo. 

f  Hiftoire  de  la  Conquete  De  la  Floride,  &c,  vol.  ii.  p. 
364,  &c.  ALeide:  1731. 

X  A  Concife  Natural  Hillory  of  E.ail  and  WeA-Florida,  p.  64, 
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thcfe  times  refufe  to  have  any  conneftion  with  the 
women.  They  will  not  even  eat  out  of  the  fame 
fpoons  the  latter  have  made  ufe  of. 

The  Choktah,  or  Chatkas,  inhabit  the  country 
eaft  of  the  Miflifippi,  to  the  fouthward  of  the  Chik- 
kafah  and  Cheerake,  and  weft  of  the  Mulkohge. 
"  Their  country  is  pretty  much  in  the  form  of  an 
oblong  fquare."* 

I  have  already  faid,  on  the  authority  of  Adair, 
that  the  Chikkafah,  the  Choktah  and  the  Chok- 
chooma  '^  came  together  from  the  weft  as  one  fa- 
mily." That  they  crofted  the  Miffifippi  at  the 
fame  time  I  think  very  doubtful.  I  believe  that 
the  Choktah  caitie  in  much  later.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  thejChoktah  came  into  Florida  later 
than  the  Creeks.  The  latter  call  the  Choktah 
their  younger  brothers. 

In  the  year  1793,  there  were  fuppofed  to  be  at 
leaft  fix  thoufand  hunters  of  the  Choktah  nation. 

The  Choktah  are  well  knov/n  by  the  name  of 
the  Flat-Heads,  becaufe  they  formerly  compreflcd 
the  heads  of  their  children  with  a  bag  of  fand.  I 
believe,  this  praftice  is  now  laid  afide. 

The  Katahba  were  once  a  confiderable  nation. 
Their  country  was  bounded  on  the  north  and  north- 

^  Adair,  p;  282. 
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eaft  by  North- Carolina  ;  on  the  eafl:  and  fouth  by 
South-Carolina;  and  about  fouth-weft  by  the  na- 
tion of  the  Cheerake.  About  twenty-five  years 
ago,  their  chief  fettlement  was  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  miles  from  the  Cheerake,  and  about  two 
hundred  miles  diftant  from  Charlefton. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  fettlement  of  South-Caro- 
lina, the  Katahba  could  mufter  fifteen  hundred 
fighting  men.  About  the  year  1743,  this  nation 
confided  of  almoft  four  hundred  warriors,  of  a- 
bove  twenty  different  diale6ls. 

I  am  informed,*  that  the  Katahba  have  an  an- 
niverfary  meeting,  intended  to  commemorate 
their  former  greatnefs.  This  muft.  Indeed,  be  a 
melancholy  taflc/  But  nations  who  are  faft  paflT- 
ing  to  deftrudlion  muft  be  contented  to  wrap  them- 
felves  up,  for  a  time  at  leaft,  in  refledions  of  a  fe- 
rious  kind.  It  is  on  fuch  occafions  that  they  fhould 
learn  to  know  and  acknowledge  the  exiftence  and 
the  power  of  a  creator,  who  formed  all  nations,  and 
fcattcrs  them  abroad;  who  preferves  and  increaf- 
es  them ;  who  diminiihes  or  crumbles  them  to 
nought.  Thy  power,  O  God  !  has  no  limits ;  and 
are  we  worthy  of  thy  preferving  care  when  we 

*  By  my  friend  Alexander  Martin,  Efq.  formerly  Governor 
of  North-Carolina,  and  at  prefent  a  member  of  the  Senate  of 

the  United-States.     . 
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ceafe  to  be  virtuous,  and  refufe  to  cultivate  the  arts 
offocial  life? 

The  Katahba  are  among  the  number  of  thofe 
American  tribes  who  gave  an  artificial  lliapc,  by 
means  of  a  ftrong  compreflion,  to  the  heads  of 
their  children.  This  praftice  among  the  Katahba 
has,  I  believe,  fallen  into  difufe.  The  confe- 
quence  is  that  we  fee  no  flat^or  compreffed  heads 
among  the  younger  part  of  the  nation  ;  a  circum- 
fiance  which  docs  not  fupport  Profeffor  Blumen- 
bach's  notion  of  the  perpetuation  of  forms  im- 
preffed  by  fuch  praftices*.  I  fhall  examine  this 
fubjeft  in  a  feparate  memoir. 

Of  the  Woccons,  I  know  nothing  but  what  I 
colledt from  Lawfonf.  They  inhabitedthe  coun- 
try of  North-Carolina,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
prefent  century.  At  this  time,  according  to  the 
author  juft  mentioned,  thefe  Indians  and  the  Tuf- 
caroras  were  ^^not  two  leagues  afunder,  &c."j:. 
The  Woccons  had  two  towns,  viz.  Yupwauremau 
and  Tooptatmeer,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
fighting  men||.  We  hear  nothing  of  them  at  pre» 
fent.     I  imagine  they  are  entirely  extinft. 

*  Inflitutiones  Phyfiologkce.     Seft.  xlv.  p,  468.    Gottln- 
gxi  1787. 

t  A  New  Voyage  to  Carolina,  &c.    This  author  fometimes 
calls  them  Waccons;  and  in  his  map  we  have  Wacon. 
J  Page  231.  ^      II  Page  234. 
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The  Natchez  deferve  more  of  our  attention 
than  moft  of  the  nations  whom  I  have  mentioned. 
But  the  limits  neceffarily  allotted  to  this  work  will 
not  admit  of  my  fpeaking  of  them  as  I  could  wilh. 
I  muft,  therefore,  content  myfelf  with  referring 
the  reader,  w^ho  is  defirous  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion concerning  them,  to  Charlevoix*,  Du  Pratzf, 
and  other  writers. 


A  number  of  families  of  the  Natchez  are  fet- 
tled among  the  Creeks.  They  now  fpeak  the 
language  of  the  Creeks  J.  Some  families  are  fet- 
tled among  the  Chikkafah,  and  fpeak  the  Chik- 


kafah-lano;uao;e. 


The  Mexicans  are  fo  well  known  to  us,  that  I 
do  not  think  it  neceffary  to  fay  any  thing  con- 
cerning them  in  this  place.  The  courfe  of  their 
migration  to  the  country  in  which  they  founded 
their  empire,  will  afterwards  be  taken  notice  of. 
I  Ihall  alfo  endeavour  to  Ihow,  that  they  are  of 
very  ancient  eftablifhment  on  this  continent. 

The  Poconchi,  as  I  call  them,  inhabited  the 
country  about  Guatimala  and  Honduras.     I  have 

*  Vol.  II.  p.  189,  &c. 

f  The  Hiftory  of  Louifiana,  &c.  p.  29 1,  &c.  Englifli 
Tranflation.  London:  1774.  ^^^' 

I  So  at  leaft  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  M'Gilwray,  in  1790. 
But,  in  1794?  an  Indian  interpreter  affured  me,  that  thefe 
Natchez  ftill  retain  their  proper  lasa^uage^ 
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not  learned  what  was  their  proper  name.  Gage, 
from  whom  I  take  the  Poconchi  words  in  my  vo- 
cabularies, calls  the  language  Poconchi,  or  Poco- 
man.  I  know  nothing  of  this  language  but  what 
I  learn  from  the  author  juft  mentioned*. 

The  Darien-Indians  inhabited  the  Ifthmus  of 
Darien. 


The  Jaioi,  the  Arwaccas,  and  the  Shebaioi  in- 
habited the  country  of  Guaiana,  in  South-Ameri- 
ca. De  Laet,  who  is  my  authority  for  the  words 
in  the  languages  of  thefe  Indians,  fpeaks  of  the 
Jaioi  as  inhabiting  a  great  extent  of  country,  and 
of  their  language  being  extremely  commonf. 
They  perforated  their  noltrils  and  their  lower  lips. 

Brafilians.     Indians  of  Brafik 

Peruvians.  Indians  of  Peru.  Of  thefe  I  can 
fay  nothing  new.  I  have  ventured  to  conjefture 
that  they  are  the  defcendants  of  the  Toltecasj:. 

*  A  New  Survey  of  the  Wefl-Indies.  Being  a  Journal  of 
three  thoufand  and  three  hundred  miles  within  the  main  land 
of  America.  By  Thomas  Gage,  the  only  Protellant  that  was 
ever  known  to  have  travel'd  thofe  parts.  London:   1669.  ^vo. 

t  ".Tahrum  gens  uti  latiffime  patet,  ita  &  idioma  ipforum 
maxime  commune  eft  in  illis  partibus."    Novus  Orbis,  p.  642. 

I  Papers  relative  to  certain  American  Antiquities.  By 
Winthrop  Sargent,  Efq.  and  by  Benjamin  Smith  Barton,  p.  8. 
Philadelphia:   1796.  410. 
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The  Chilefe  arc  the  Indians  of  Chili,  in  South- 
America.  Marcgrav  fo  particularly  mentions 
their  practice  of  pulling  out  their  beards,  &c.  that 
I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting,  at  length,  the  words 
of  the  author.  ''  Capite  ut  plurimum  funt  gran- 
diufculo  &  facie  lata,  imberbes,  quia  illam  cvel- 
lunt  duabus  mytulorum  conchis,  arfte  connexis, 
&  una  parte  firmiter  ligatis,  quas  fecum  &  qui- 
dem  ad  collum  appenfas  geftant :  et  enim  non  tan- 
tum  e  mento  &  genis,  fed  &  pudendis  partibus 
omnes  pilos  evellunt,  cam  mares  quam  femin^,  & 
primum  cineribus  calidis  illos  fricant,  ut  ita  faci- 
lius  radicitus  evellant*.''  If  this  paffage  had  been 
carefully  confult^d  by  Dr.  Robertfon,  and  many 
other  writers,  we  Ihould  not,  perhaps,  have  been 
fo  frequently  told,  that  the  Americans  are  by  na- 
ture dcftitute  of  beards :  a  fcandalous  affertion, 
which  fhows  the  love  of  theory,  and  the  deficiency 
of  refearch. 

The  Caraibes,  or  Caribbees,  are  well  known  by 
thefe  names.  They  are  the  natives  of  the  Antilles. 
They  are  of  opinion  that  they  originally  came 
from  fome  part  of  the  country  of  Guaiana :  an  opi- 
nion which  feems  to  be  well  founded.  For  there 
is  a  very  ftriking  affinity  between  their  language 

*  Georgii  Marcgravii  de  Liebftad,  Traftatus  Topograph- 
icas  &  Meteorologicus  Brafiliss,  cum  Eclipfi  folari ;  quibus 
ajdditi  funt  illius  &  aliorum  Commentarii  De  Brafilienfium  & 
Ckilenfium  Indole  &  tingua.  p.  27.  Amilelaedami,  1658.  Folio. 
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and  that  of  the  Jaioi,  one  of  the  nations  of  Guaia= 
na.  In  a  map  publifhed  by  Kircher,  in  his  Mm- 
dus  Subterraneus,  the  country  of  Guaiana  is  called 
C.^tbuna.     Rochefort  derives  the  Ciiraibes  from 


HAVING  thus  finifhed  my  account  [if  it  de- 
fervcs  that  name]  of  the  principal  American  tribes 
and  nations  whofe  languages  are  compared  with 
thofe  of  the  Afiatics,  &c.  I  now  proceed,  agree- 
ably to  the  order  which  I  have  propofed  to  my- 
felf,  to  make  fome  remarks  concerning  the  Ame- 
rican languages.  Here,  however,  I  ihall  not  take 
up  much  time.  The  full  difcuffion  of  the  fubja^ 
IS  referved  for  my  Phik^fophkd  and  HifloricJ Tn- 
qutry. 

I  think,  it  is  evident  from  an  infpedion  of  my 
vocabularies,  that  the  languages  of  all  the  Ameri- 
can nations  in  my  larger  lifts,  beginning  with  the 
Delawarcs,  and  ending  with  the  Acadians,  Penob- 
fcots  Sankikani,  and  Pampticoughs,  may,  with 
confidence,  be  referred  to  one  great  ftock,  which 
I  call  the  language  of  the  Lenni-Lennape,  or  De- 
lawares.    It  is  this  language  which  has  fuch  a  vaft 

*  Hiftoire  Morale  des  lies  Antilles  de  L'Amerique.  Tome 
ftcond.    p.  ,58,  &c.   A  Lyon:  1667. 
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fprc^d  in  America.  It  had  no  other  limits  but  the 
Atlantic-Ocean  on  the  eaft.  We  trace  it  with 
confidence  to  the  Miffifippi  on  the  weft  :  on  the 
north  we  find  it  far  beyond  the  lakes  of  Canada; 
on  the  fouth  in  North- Carolina,  as  among  the 
Pampticoughs ;  and  in  the  very  extremity  of  the 
American-Union,  or  Georgia,  amongthe  Sawwan- 
noo.  Future  refearches  will  doubtlefs  difcover  it 
in  the  vaft  countries  [unknown  to  philofophers  ; 
traverfed  but  by  traders  and  by  Jefuits]  which 
are  comprehended  between  the  Miffifippi  and  the 
Pacific-Ocean. 

By  the  affiftance  of  a  light,  glimmering  and 
perhaps  fomewhat  illufive,  a  light  which  time 
fliall  render  ftronger,  and  more  fure,  I  trace  the 
language  of  the  Delawares  in  South-America. 
I  Ihall  not  be  furprifed  to  find  it  among  the  mife- 
rable  and  hardly  human  Pefferais,  in  Tierra  del 
Fuego, 

The  language  of  the  Delawares  is  fpoken  by 
many  other  nations  befides  thofe  whofe  names  oc- 
cur in  my  vocabularies.  A  barren  lift  of  thefe 
nations  could  affbrd  but  little  inftruftion  to  the 
philofophical  reader  :  and  fuch  a  lift  is  all  I  could 
attempt  to  give  in  this  limited  view  of  a  fubjedl  fo 
extenfive.  I  fhall  content  myfelf,  therefore,  with 
obferving,  that  it  is  the  dialers  of  the  Delaware 
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language  which  are  fo  generally  to  be  met  with  in 
the  relations  of  the  early  vifitors  of  the  countries 
of  North- America,  to  the  northward  of  the  Chee- 
rake,  and  other  tribes,  who  are  commonly  called 
the  Southern-Indians^ 

A  very  refpedable  American  author  has  ima- 
gined, that  the  Indian  tribes  to  the  northward  of 
the  river  Saco  fpake  a  language  very  different 
from  that  of  the  tribes  to  the  fouthward  of  the 
fame  nver.     He  informs  us,  that  "  there  was  not 
one  word"  of  the  language  of  the  tribes  of  Pe- 
nobfcot  and  St.  John's,  who  dwell  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  Saco,  in  the  Indian  Bible  of  Mr.  El- 
liot*     If  this  aiTertion   were    well-founded,   it 
would  be  a  very  interefting  faft;  and  would,  in- 
deed, go  far  to  prove,   "that  the  river  Saco  was 
an  important  dividing  line  between  the  Savage 
nations  of  the  eaft  and  weft  parts  of  New-En- 
glandf."     But  it  is  certain,  that  there  is  no  radi- 
cal difference  between  the  language  of  the  tribes 
of  Penobfcot  and  St.  John's,  and  that  which  is 
preferved  in  the  Indian  Bible  juft  mentioned. 

It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Elliot  tranflated  the 
Bible  into  the  language  of  the  Natics,  a  confider- 
able  Indian  tribe  in  New-England.     It  is  certain 
that  the  Natics  fpake  a  dialed  of  the  language  of 

•  See  Judge  Sullivan's  Hiftory  of  the  Diftrjft  of  Maine 
^'  ^^'  +  Ibid.  p.  366. 
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the  Delawares ;  and  it  is  evident,  from  my  voca^ 
bularies,  that  the  tribes  of  Penobfcot  and  St. 
John's,  fpeak  a  dialed  of  the  fame  general  flock. 
Confequently,  the  Saco  ought  not  to  be  confider- 
ed  as  an  important  line  of  divifion  between  tribes 
fpeaking  languages  effentially  different.  In  other 
refpefts,  it  may  have  been  a  line  of  much  confe- 
quencej. 

The  vafl  fpread  of  the  language  of  the  Dela- 
wares in  North- America  is  alfo  evinced  by  the  In- 
dian names  of  many  of  the  waters,  the  mountains, 
and  the  vallies  of  the  country.  It  is  a  fa6l,  that 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  MifTifippi,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  rivers  and  creeks,  in  particular,  are  ftill 
beft  known  by  the  names  [or  rather  corruptions 
of  the  names]  impofed  upon  them  by  the  Dela- 
wares, and  their  brethren.  I  fhall  fully  illuflrate 
this  affertion  in  a  map  which  is  intended  to  be  pre- 
fixed to  my  large  work  relative  to  this  country. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  do  it  at  length.  I  may 
obferve,  however,  that  MafTachufetts,  Connefti- 
cur,  Monongahella,  Allegheney,  Mufldngum,  Sa- 
vanna, and  Miffifippi  itfelf,  are  all  Delaware 
words*.     I  believe,  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  the 

%  ^^  When  the  eallern  Savagesj  fays  Judge  Sullivan,  made 
an  hollile  expedition  we  (I  ward,  they  were  not  feen  to  come 
further  northward  than  to  Saco-River,"  &c.  The  HiHory,  &c. 
p.  264,  265. 

*  I  ufe  the  word  Delaware  ii)  this  and  many  other  places  not 
merely  with  a  reference  to  the  Lenni-Lennape,  or  Delawares, 
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Miflburi.     Ohio  and  Sufquehanna  are  not  Dela- 
ware  words. 

All  the  more  favage  nations  of  North- America 
were  wanderers.     Few  of  them  are  now  found  in 
the  fame  parts  of  the  continent  in   which  they 
were  originally  difcovered.     We  have  feen  the 
Sawwannoo  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Savanna,  in 
Georgia,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Miffi- 
fippi.  At  a  later  period,  they  inhabited  the  coun- 
ty of  Lancafter,  where  they  are  no  longer  feen. 
They  are  now  fcattered  in  very  different  parts  of 
the  countries  north  and  fouth  of  the  Ohio      The 
Delawares  have  long  fince  relinquifhed  the  beau- 
tiful  river  which  bore  their  name*.     The  Ma- 
hicanni  and  the  Minfi  have  alfolhifted  their  feats. 
In  fliort,  it  is  a  very   rare  circumftance  for  any 
tribe   to  continue  in  the  fame  diftrift  for  half  a 
dozen  years. 

_  This  obfervation  certainly  applies  to  all  our  In- 
dians :  but  I  believe  it  more  intimately  applies  to 
the  tribes  of  the  Delaware  flock,  than  to  thofe  of 
the  Huron,  Cheerake,  and  other  races.  If  this 
fufpicion  be  well  founded,  we  are  furniilied  with 
one  of  the  reafons  why  the  language  of  the  Dela- 

properly  fo  called,  but  alfo  to  the  Chippewas,  Sawwannoo, 
and  the  other  nations  fpeaking  dhh&s  of  their  languages 

wh-  I/V"f7-  "^y  '''  ^^'^^^'^  Lennapewi-Hit'tuk, 
Which  fignilies  Indian-River, 
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wares  has  fuch  an  immenfe  fpread  through  the 
continent.  Wanderers^  from  caprice  or  neccffity  i 
conquerors,  in  purfuit  of  empire  and  of  glory, 
neceflarily  fpread  their  language  far. 

The  Delaware  language  is  faid  to  be  deftitute 
of  the  letters  F  and  11=^.  This  with  refpe6t  to  the 
language  of  the  Dekware-Indians,  properly  fo 
called,  is  moft  probably  the  cafe.  But  it  is  an 
obfervation  which  by  no  means  applies  to  all  the 
dialefts  of  the  Delaware  language.  The  letter  R 
occurs  in  the  language  of  the  Chippewasf,  the 
Indians  of  Penobfcot  and  St.  John's  J,  the  Sanki- 
kanijU  and  fcveral  other  tribes,  who  are,  undoubt- 
edly, of  the  Delaware  ftock.  ■  Moreover,  this  let- 
ter frequently  occurs  in  the  language  of  the  Indi- 
ans of  Pennfylvania,  towards  the  end  of  the  laft 
century  ;  and  there  can  be  very  little  doubt,  that 
the  author  of  the  vocabulary  v/hich  is  my  autho- 


*  Zeifberger,  p.  2.  f  The  following  words,  from 
Long,  will  iliow  thac  the  R  is  not  wanting  in  the  Chippewa 
language,  viz.  Marnay,  many  ;  Mergummegat,  news,  or  in- 
telligence ;  Warhegum,  the  globe,  or  earth  ;  Pemartus,  health ; 
VFarbiJhcar,  white;  Oiarpeet,  under;  not  to  mention  many 
others. 

I  Thefe  Indians  call  the  hair  Peerfoo  ;  brother  Neecheer,  and 
daughter  Weedozer, 

II  In  the  language  of  thefe  Indians,  Wyer,  is  head;  Mytrach, 
hair ;  Rin/kan,  the  fingers ;  Fromlney  the  thigh  ;  Soukeree^  raxnj 
2.11.^  Aram 3  a  dog.     De  Laet,  p«  75^7^. 
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rity  for  this  affertion,  is  fpeaking  of  theDelawares 
themfe]ves§. 

_    I  do  not  know  that  the  letter  F  is  to  be  found 
in  the  languages  of  the  Delaware  flock.     Lahon 
tan  fays  the  Effanapes  and  the  Gnacfitares,  who 
live  upon  a  river,  called  the  Long-River,  to  the 
weft  of  the  Miffifippi,  have  itf .     I  am  ignorant 
what  language  thefe  tribes  fpake.     «  As  for  the 
two  confonants  L  and  F,  I  never  knew   them, 
fays  Lawfon,  in  any  Indian  fpeech  I  have  met 
withal*      The  L  appears  to  be  very  common  in 
many  of  our  Indian  languages ;  and  I  find  the  F 
in  the  language  of  the  Mufkohgef,  Chikkafaht, 
and  other  tribes. 

I  muft  confefs,  to  clofe  this  part  of  my  fubjeft 
that  the  exiftence  or  the  abfence  of  the  letter  R,  or 
any  other  letter,  in  a  language,  appears  to  me  to 

§  I  ftall  here  copy  from  this  vocabulary  fome  words  in 
which  the  letter  R  occurs.  Rhenus.  man;  Hirufus,  an  old  man  • 
mt^r^us^j-.k;  Aranck,&^r^;  S'.ckra,  rain;  Mijrack,^,r\ 
H>jrano,  the  tongue  ;  not  to  mention  many  others.  See  Foca- 
bularium  Barbaro-Virgincorum,  printed  in  1696.  In  the  Ian 
guage  of  theDelawares,  according  to  Zie/berger,  Lennoi,, 
njan  and  M/..^  ,alr.  In  the  fame  language,  according  to 
Heckewelder,  Alank  is  a  ftar. 

fl  New  Voyages,  &c.  vol.  ii,  p.  303.         *  p 

t    They  call  God  Efekee'fah,  and  a  dog  Efa 

X  The.e  Indians  call  our  wild-turkey  [Meleagris  Gallo- 
pavo  of  L:nn.usj     F.kl.it,  and  the  forehead  Eteffn. 
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be  a  matter  of  lefs  confequence  than  Is  generally 
fuppofed.  I  have  already  obferved,  that  the  Up- 
per or  Overhill  Cheerake  make  ufe  of  the  letter  L, 
and  not  of  the  R,  whilft  the  Lower- Cheerake 
make  ufe  of  the  R,  and  not  of  the  L.  Thus  the 
former  call  themfelves  Cheelake^  the  latter  Chee- 
rake. The  former  call  fire  Cheela^  the  latter  Chee- 
ra.  Above  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago^  Ro- 
ger "Williams  obferved  the  great  variety  of  the 
dialefts  and  proper  fpeech  of  the  Indians  of  New- 
England,  *^  within  thirty  or  forty  miles  of  each 
other,"  and  exemplified  it  in  the  word  Anum^  a 
dog.  ^^  Anum^  the  Cowwefec  dialed;  Ayini:,  the 
Narroganfet ;  Aruyn,,  the  Quunnipieuck  ^  Aluniy 
the  Neepmuck.  So  that,  fays  our  author,  although 
fome  pronounce  not  L  nor  R,  yet  it  is  the  mofl 
proper  dialed  of  other  places,  contrary  to  many 
reports*." 

The  language  of  the  Five-Nations  next  claims 
our  attention.  It  has  long  been  known  that  all 
the  tribes  in  this  confederacy  fpeak  dialefts  of  the 
fame  language.    This  will  be  evident  from  an  ex- 

*  A  Key  into  the  Language  of  America :  &c.  London : 
1643.  I  exceedingly  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  pro- 
cure the  original  work.  My  information  concerning  it  is  de- 
rived from  the  Colkaions  of  the  MafTachufetts  Hifrorical  Socie- 
cty,  for  the  year  1794,  vol.  iii.  I  hope  the  Society  will  be 
induced  to  publifh,  in  fome  future  number  of  their  valuable 
work,  the  whole  of  the  vocabulary. 
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amination  of  my  vocabularies,  as  far  as  they  go; 
Of  the  language  of  the  Cayugas,  one  of  the  con- 
federated tribes,  I  have  not  been  able  to  give  any 
fpecimen.  My  colleftion  of  Oneida  and  Seneca 
words  is  alfo  very  fmall.  The  late  Sir  William 
Johnfon  remarks,  that  there  is  ^^  fome  difference 
of  dialed  among  the  Six-Nations  themfelves ;  but 
this  is  little  more  than  what  is  found  in  all  the 
European  ftates^." 

The  language  of  the  Senecas  is  faid  to  be  the 
mod  fonorous  and  majeftic.  That  of  the  Mo- 
hawks is  thought  to  be  the  mod  polifhed.  I  be- 
lieve, the  acquifition  of  the  dialefts  of  the  confe- 
deracy is  a  much  more  difficult  tafk  than  that  of 
the  Delaware  dialefts. 

The  letters  M  and  P  do  not  occur  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  confederates,  "nor  can  they  pro- 
nounce them,  fays  Sir  William  Johnfon,  but  with 
the  utmoft  difficultyf ." 

The  Tufcaroras,  who  form  a  part  of  the  confe- 
deracy ever  fince  17 12,  fpeak  a  language  radical- 
ly the  fame  as  that  of  the  other  tribes.  There  is, 
however,  much  lefs  affinity  between  the  dialed  of 
the  Tufcaroras,  and  thofe  of  the  other  tribes  in 
the  confederacy,  than  there  is  between  the  dialeds 
of  thofe  other  tribes  themfelves. 

*  Tranfaflions  of  the  Royal  Society,  Vol  6$,        f  IbiA. 
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I  have  already  laid,  that  the  Cochncwagoes  were 
formerly  a  part  of  the  Mohawks.  Their  lan- 
guage, of  coiirfe,  is  that  of  the  confederacy. 

I  have  collefled  but  very  few  words  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Wyandots.  They  are  fufficient  to 
fhow  that  their  language  is  a  dialeft  of  that  of  the 
Six- Nations.  The  fame  remark  applies  to  the 
languages  of  the  Naudoweffies,  and  the  Hoche- 
lagenfes. 

Of  the  Erig'as  I  know  but  little.  We  are  told, 
that  they  were  of  the  fame  original  ftock  with  the 
confederates,  and  that  their  language  partook  of 
that  of  the  Tufcaroras*.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
procure  any  words  in  the  dialed  of  this  tribe, 

I  believe  it  is  univerfaily  admitted,  that  the  Ian- 
luage  of  the  Six-Nations  and  that  of  the  Dela- 
wares  and  their  brethren  are   radically  different, 
k 

*  Lewis  Evans's  Geographical,  Hiilorical,  Political,  Philo- 
fophical  and  Mechanical  Eflays.  The  Firil,  &c.  p.  13.  This 
author  informs  us,  that  the  Erigas  ''  were  feated  on  Ohio 
and  its  Branches,  from  Beaver-Creek  to  the  Mouth  of  the 
Quiaaghtena-River.  The  far  greater  part  have  been  extir« 
pated,  fome  incorporated  into  the  Senecas,  and  the  reft  have 
retired  beyond  the  woodlefs  Plains  over  the  Miffiiippi,  and 
left  the  Confederates  entire  Mailers  of  all  the  Country.  From 
the  Ruins  of  the  Eriga  Towns  and  Fortreffes  we  fuppofe  they 
were  the  moll  numerous  of  any  in  thefe  Parts  of  America/^ 
Ibid. 
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This,  at  leaft,  is  the  opinion  of  every  writer  I  have 
confulted,  and  of  every  perfon  I  have  converfed 
with,  on  the  fubjed.  Still,  however,  it  apears  to 
me,  that  we  have  grounds  for  afferting,  that  thefe 
languages  are  not  radically  different,  though  it 
muft  be  confefTed,  that,  in  America,  the  refem- 
blance  between  them  is  extremely  fmall.  It  is, 
indeed,  fo  fmall,  that  were  we  not  able  to  extend 
our  inquiries  on  this  fubjed  beyond  the  limits  of 
America,  we  Ihould  continue  the  common  affer- 
tion,  that  it  is  not  poffible  to  difcover  any  refem- 
blance  between  the  language  of  the  confederacy 
and  that  of  the  Lenni-Lennape.  I  recoiled  but 
two  inftances  of  refemblance  between  them. 
Thefe  deferve  to  be  mentioned. 


The  Onondagos,  one  of  the  Six-Nations,  call  a" 
ftar  Otfchifchtenochqua,  The  Narraganfets  call  the 
idimt  jinockquus :  the  Mahicanni,  Anockfuk,  and 
the  Kikkapoos,  Unaaqua.  In  thefe  inftances,  there 
is  an  evident  refemblance  between  the  two  laft 
fyllables  (viz.  nochqua)  of  the  Onondago  word^ 
and  the  names  of  the  Narraganfets,  Mahicanni, 
and  Kikkapoos.  Thefe  three  laft,  it  is  certain, 
fpeak  dialefts  of  the  Delaware  language, 

I  have  already  obferved,  that  the  Pampticoughs 
fpake  a  dialeft  of  the  Delaware  language.  Now 
it  is  to  be  obfervcd,  that  they  call  the  numeral 
fix,  Who-yeoty  and  the  Tufcaroras,  who  fpeak  the 
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language  of  the  confederacy,  call  the  fame  num- 
ber Hcueycc. 

If  the  reader  will  examine,  with  attention,  the  vo- 
cabularies  in  this  memoir  he  will  difcover,  in  more 
inftances  than  one,  the  common  origin  of  the  lan^ 
guages  of  the  Six-Nations  and  thofe  of  the  Lenni- 
Lennape  in  Afia.  Thus,  there  are  undoubtedly  ma- 
ny Delaware  words  in  the  language  of  the  Lefghis, 
who  inhabit  the  mountains  of  Caucafus,  and  in 
that  of  the  Toungoofi,  whofe  fpread  in  Afia  is 
fo  extenfive.  In  the  language  of  thefe  fame  Afia- 
tic  nations,  he  will  difcover  unequivocal  traces  of 
the  diale6ls  of  the  confederates  in  America.  If 
thefe  pofitions  be  well  founded,  we  are  no  longer 
authorized  to  aflert,  that  the  language  of  the  Six- 
Nations  and  that  of  the  Delawares  are  radically 
different. 

None  of  the  writers  that  I  have  confulted  have 
difcovered  any  affinity  between  the  language  of 
the  Chcerake  and  that  of  the  Six-Nations,  Char- 
levoix candidly  confeffes  that  he  could  not  difco- 
ver ^^to  what  language  the  Cherokees  belong*.'* 
I  believe  it  has  been  univerfally  fuppofed,  that  their 
language  is  radically  different  from  that  of  the  con- 
federacy. But  this,  I  am  perfuaded,  is  not  the  cafe 

The  Mohawks  call  fire,  Ocheeleh,     The  Chee- 
rake  call  the  fame  Cheera,  Cheela,  and  Cheelahc* 

*  Vol  i.  p.  155. 
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The  Onondagos  call  a  dog,  Tfchierha :  the  Chee- 
rake,  Keera,  and  Keethlah :  the  Tufcaroras  Cheeth. 
Other  inftances  might  be  mentioned. 

The  Senecas  preferve  a  tradition,  that  they 
migrated  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Mufl<:ohge- 
country.  This  circumftance  favours  my  opinion, 
that  the  Six- Nations  and  the  Cheerake  are  the 
fame  people. 

It  appears,  from  different  parts  of  Adair's  Hifiory 
cfthe  American  Indians,  that  there  are  fome  words 
common  to   the  language  of  the   Cheerake   and 

Mulkohge, 

I  find  fome  affinity  between  the  language  of  the 
MufKohge  and  that  of  the  Onondagos.  The  for- 
mer call  the  ear  Iftehuchtfico :  the  latter  Ohuchta. 

Between  the  languages  of  the  Mufl^ohge,  Chik- 
kafah,  and  Choktah,  there  is  an  evident  affinity. 
Thus  the  numerals  three  and  ten  [viz.  Tootchena 
and  Pckok']  are  the  fame  in  thefe  languages.  The 
former  call  the  numeral  four  Obfta  :  the  two  latter 
Oofla. 

Some  words  are  common  to  the  languages  of  the 
Cheerake,  Chikkafah,  and  Choktah*. 

The  dialefts  of  the  Chikkafah  and   Choktah 

*  In  the  language  of  thefe  three  nations,  Name  Hgm^cs  a 

MIL 
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are  very  fimilar.     This    will   appear  from   many 
parts  of  Adair's  work.     Their  numerals  are  pre- 
cifely   the   famej-.     Interpreters  are  not  neceffary  ' 
in  the  intercourfe  between  thefe  two  tribes. 

Du  Pratz  fays,  that  the  Conchacs  fpake  a  lan- 
guage almoft  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Chikka- 
fah.  Thefe  Conchacs  dwelt  in  Weft-Florida,  to 
the  north  of  the  Alibamous*,  The  fame  author 
informs  us,  that  the  nation  of  the  Mobiliens,  or 
Movill,  fpeak  the  Chikkafah  language§.  The 
Mobiliens  were  fettled  to  the  eaft  of  the  Miffi- 
fippi,  in  the  time  of  Soto, 

I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  any  v^ords  in 
the  language  of  the  Katahba  -,  nor  can  I  fay  with 
confidence  to  which  of  the  American  languages, 
the  language  of  this  nation  is  moft  nearly  allied. 
I  have  fome  grounds  for  conjefturing,  that  the  Ka- 
tahba fpeak  a  dialed  of  the  Chikkafah  or  Chok- 
tah  language.  Adair  fays,  their  language  is  a 
^'  mixed''  one.:|: 

I  am  much  at  a  lofs  to  know  to  which  of  the  A- 
merican  languages,  the  language  of  the  Woccons 
has  the  greateft  affinity.  Lav/fon  informs  us  that 
there  was  but  one  word||  common  to  their  lan- 
guage and  that  of  the  Tufcaroras^  and  yet  thefe 


f  Adair,  p.  78.  *  Pages  307,  308.         §    Page  309. 

X  Page  224.  II  The  word  TJaure,  cockles. 
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two  naiicns  lived  not  two  leagues  afunde"§. 
There  Is  fome  affinity  between  the  language  of 
the  Woccons  and  that  of  the  Jaioiin  Guaiana<^. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  that  we  (hould  be 
fo  ignorant  as  we  are  of  the  language  of  the 
Natchez.  I  can  fay  nothing  refpefting  it.  Du 
Pratz  fays  thcfe  Indians  fpeak  ''  the  Chicafaw 
language*."  This,  however,  is  denied  by  fome 
Indian  interpreters,  with  whom  I  have  co.:veifed 
on  the  fubjeft.  A  circumftance  mentioned  by 
Adairf,  convinces  me,  that  the  aiScrtion  of  the 
Fi*ench  writer  wants  confirmation. 

I  am  not  certain  that  I  have  difcovered  any  af- 
finity between  the  language  of  the  Mexicans  and 
that  of  any  of  the  other  American  nations.  It  is 
to  be  remarked,  however,  that  my  colle6lion  of 
Mexican  words  is  very  fmall.  It  w^ould,  there- 
fore, be  wrong  to  conclude  that  the  language  of 
thefe  people  is  radically  different  from  thofe  of 
other  Americans.  Neverthelefs,  I  think  it  miay 
be  faid,  with  fome  degree  of  fafety,  that  if 
there  are  in  America  two  or  more  radical  lan- 
guages, the  Mexican  is  one  of  them. 

The  Poconchi  or  Pocoman  language  appears  to 
have  but  little  connexion  with  any  of  the  North- 

§  A  new  Voyage,  &c.  p.  231. 
^  The  former  call  the  head  Popjies  the  latter  Boppe, 
*  Page  313.  I  Page  210. 
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American  diakcfts.  The  letters  L  and  R  are  both 
found  in  this  language.  It  is  faid  to  have  ''  fomc 
conncftion''  with  the  language  called  Cbacdguel'\,, 

There  is  fome  affinity  between  the  language  of 
the  Darien-Indians  and  that  of  the  Pottawatameh, 
and  other  tribes  of  the  Delaware  ftock.  In  the 
language  of  the  Poctawataweh,  Nanna  is  mother. 
Naunab  is  the  fame  in  the  language  of  the  Indians 
of  the  Ifthmus.  There  is  likewife  fome  affinity 
between  the  Poconchi  and  Darien  languages.  In 
the  former,  Tafy  and  in  the  latter  Taut  ah,  is  father, 

I  have  already  faid,  that  there  is  fome  affinity 
between  the  language  of  the  Jaioi,  in  Guaiana, 
and  that  of  the  Woccons,  in  North-Carolina*.  I 
have  alfo  obferved,  that  there  is  a  confiderable 
affinity  between  the  language  of  the  Carai'bes  and 
that  of  the  Jaioif.  We,  moreover,  difcover  fome 
traces  of  refemblance  between  the  languages  of 
the  Jaioi  and  Carai'bes  and  that  of  the  Natchez. 
Thefe  lad  call  fire  Oua:  the  Jaioi  Ouapoto ;  and 
the  Carai'bes  Ouattou, 

Having  but  fifteen  or  fixteen  words  in  the  lan- 
guages of  the  Arwaccs  and  the  Shebaioi,  two 
nations  of  Guaiana,  I  cannot  pretend  to  fay  any 
thing  concerning  them.  I  have,  in  another  place, 
hinted  at  the  refemblance  which  fubfifts  between 

X  Gage,  p.  466.       *  See  page  6^.      f  See  pages  55,  56, 
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the  language  of  one  of  thefe  nations  and  the  dia- 
lers of  certain  Semoyads,  Toungoofi,  &c.  in  A- 

fia*. 

Time  has  not  effaced  every  refemblance  be- 
tween the  language  of  certain  Brafilians  and  that 
of  fome  of  the  tribes  of  North-America.  In  the 
language  of  fome  of  the  Indians  of  Brafil,  the 
eyes  are  called  Scejcah,  The  Chippewas  call 
the  fame  Skefick  :  the  Sawwannoo,  Ske-fick-queh. 
The  Pottawatameh   call  an  eye  Ne-fke-fick. 

Of  the  language  of  the  Peruvians,  I  cannot  form 
any  certain  judgment. 

The  language  of  the  Chilefe  bears  fome  affinity 
to  thofe  of  fome  of  the  tribes  of  North- America, 
I  have  juft  faid  that  the  Pottawatameh  call  the  eye 
Ne-fl<:e-fick.  The  Chikfe  calls  the  eyes  Ne. 
The  latter  call  the  mouth  Otin,  Certain  Indians 
in  Pennfylvania  call  the  fame  Tocn. 


The  preceding  remarks,  and  the  annexed  vo-^ 
cabularies,  do  not  favour  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferfon,  that  the  number  of  radical  languao-es  in 
America  is  fo  greatf.  It  is  true  that  hitherto  we 
have  difcovered  but  very  little  refemblance  be-^ 

*  See  page  22  of  the  Vocabulary,  in  the  note, 
t  Seepages  19,  20. 
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tween  fevcral  of  thcfe  languages.  But  then  it 
fhould  be  remembered,  that  our  colleftions  of 
words  are  very  fmall  and  imperfeft,  and  of  courfe, 
that  as  yet  we  have  not  had  opportunities  of  point- 
ing out  all  the  refemblances  which  may  exift. 
Much  may  be  done  by  the  labour  of  future  inqui-=- 
rers. 

What  the  Abbe  Clavigero  has  faid  concerning 
the  great  number  of  languages  in  America  is  by 
no  means  conclufive.  The  languages  of  the 
Mexicans,  Otomies,  Tarafcas,  Mayas,  and  Miz- 
tecas,  were  we  In  poffefTion  of  extenfive  vocabula- 
ries of  them,  would  probably  be  found  to  bear  fome 
affinity  to  each  other.  Our  author  informs  us, 
that  in  a  journey  ^^  made  by  the  Spaniards,  in  the 
year  1606,  from  New-Mexico  unto  the  river 
which  they  call  TizoUy  fix  hundred  miles  from  that 
province,  towards  the  north-weft,  they  found  there 
fome  large  edifices  and  met  with  fome  Indians  who 
fpoke  the  Mexican  language,"*  &c. 

With  regard  to  the  thirty-five  languages  which 
have  been  discovered  in  Mexico,  and  the  fifty 
which  the  Portuguefe  counted  in  Maragnon,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  laft  century,  no  perfon  will 
imagine  that  they  are  all  radically  diff^erent.  Cla- 
vigero himfelf  admits  that  there  is  a  great  affinity 
1 

*  Vol.  II,  p.   2x4. 
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between  feme  of  thofe  languages,  "  which  Hiews, 
he  remarks,  that  they  are  fprung  from  the  fame 
parent,  namely,  the  Eudeve,  Opata,  and  Tanahu^ 
mara,  in  North- America,  and  the  Mocobi,  Tola, 
and  Abipona,  in  South-America*."  Even  thofe 
which,  he  fays,  are  as  different  from  each  other  as 
the  Illyrian  from  the  Hebrew,  fuch  as  the  lan- 
guages of  the  Mexicans,  Otomies,  fecf  it  is  pro- 
bable will  be  found  to  bear  fome,  perhaps  a  con- 
fiderable,  refemblance  to  each  other.  The  affini- 
ties of  languages  are  not  to  be  difcovered  by  a 
fuperficial  view  of  them.  Extenfive  vocabularies 
fnould  be  collefted,  and  thefe  Ihould  be  examin- 
ed and  compared  with  labour  and  with  patience. 
In  fuch  an  inveftigation  too,  it  is  of  eflential  con- 
fequence  that  the  inquirer  Ihould  proceed  with 
candour,  as  well  as  with  caution. 


Nothing  IS  more  common  than  for  Indian  tra- 
ders, interpreters,  or  other  perfons,  to  affert,  that 
fuch  and  fuch  languages  bear  no  relation  to  each 
other  :  becaufe,  it  feems,  that  the  perfons  fpeak- 
ing  them  cannot  always  underftand  one  another. 
When  thefe  very  languages,  however,  are  com- 
pared, their  relations,  or  affinities,  are  found  out. 
li  is  by  fuch  comparifons,  that  I  have  afcertain- 
ed,  that  the  language  of  the  Delawares  is  the  lan- 
guage of  fuch  a  great  number  of  tribes  in  Ame- 


*  Vol.  II.  p.  208. 
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rica.  It  is  by  fuch  comparifons^  that  future  In- 
quirers may  difcover,  that  in  all  the  vaft  countries 
of  America  there  is  but  one  language  :  fuch  inqui- 
ries, perhaps,  will  even  prove,  or  render  it  highly 
probable,  that  all  the  languages  of  the  earth  bear 
fome  affinity  to  each  other.  I  have  already  difco- 
vered  fome  ftriking  affinities  between  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Yolofs  [one  of  the  blacked  nations 
of  Africa]  and  certain  American  tribes.  What  a 
field  for  inveftigation  does  this  lad  mentioned  cir- 
cumftance  open  !  Whilft  philofophers  are  bufied 
in  inveftigating  the  influence  of  climate  and  food, 
and  other  phyfical  agents,  in  varying  the  figure  and 
complexion  of  mankind,  they  fhould  not  negle6t 
inquiries  into  the  refemblances  of  all  languages. 
The  farther  we  pufh  our  refearches  of  this  kind, 
the  more  we  difcover  the  proofs,  if  not  of  the  ab- 
folute  derivation  of  all  mankind  from  one  pair,  at 
leaft  of  the  ancient  intercourfe  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth. 


I  now  proceed  to  give  fome  account  of  the  dif- 
ferent Afiatic  and  European  nations  whofe  lan- 
guages are  compared  with  thofe  of  the  Ameri- 
cans*. 

*  The  reader  will  pleafe  to  obferve  that  in  the  following 
vocabularies  the  American  are  feparated  from  the  Afiatic  and 
©ther  languages  by  a  line  thus  : 
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The  Semoyads  feem  moft  entitled  to  our  firffc 
attention,  as  their  range  in  Afia  is  fo  great,  and 
as  their  language  feems  to  be  fo  unequivocallypre- 
fcrved  in  an  immenfe  portion  of  America. 

The  original  Semoyads,  Samojedes,  or  Samo- 
eds,  commonly  called  by  the  Ruffians,  Samoyedi, 
"  inhabit  the  northernmofl:  part  of  Ruffia  along 
the  coafts  of  the  Icy-Sea,  from  the  river  Petchora 
as  far  as  the  Lena,  and  are  divided  into  the  Euro- 
pean  and  Siberian  Semoyadsf.''  All  the  Semoy- 
ads lead  a  wandering  life. 

The  Semoyads,  120,  dwell  In  the  vicinity  of 
Petchora,  near  the  Frozen-Sea:  thofe  121, 
dwell  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Obdorfk,  near 
the  fame  fea  i  122,  in  Joraczkago :  123,  in  Man- 
gafea:  1 24  in  Toorooganfko :  125,  126,  on  the 
river  Tomlk,  in  Siberia:  127,  near  Narim  on 
the  Obe  in  Siberia :  1 28,  on  the  river  Kett  i  and, 
129,  inthe  diftricSofTimflcago. 

The  numbers  affixed  to  the  Afiatic  nations  are  the  numbers 
by  which  thefe  nations  are  marked  in  the  Focabularia  Compara- 
tiva  of  Pallas.  In  a  few  inflances,  I  have  not  exhibited  any 
cqmparifon  of  the  American  with  the  Afiatic  or  other  words. 
In  thefe  cafes,  the  line  is  not  made  ufe  of. 

t  The  words  in  inverted  commas  are  taken  from  a  very  ufe- 
ful  work,  entitled  Surrey  of  the  Ruffian  Empire,  &c.  p.  64. 
By  Capt.  Sergey  Plefcheef.  Englifh  Tranflation.  London  : 
1792.  8vo.  I  fliall  frequently  refer  to  this  work  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages. 
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The  Karaflini,  130,  inhabit  the  kingdom  of 
Carezem,  not  far  from  the  Gihon,  called  Oxus  by 
the  ancients. 

Taweeguini,   131. 

Kamaftfhini,  132,  dwell  on  the  river  Kama,  a 
branch  of  the  Volga. 

TheKoiballi,  or  Kaybalhi,  133,  andthe  Mou- 
tori;  134,  are  of  the  fame  race  with  the  Semoy- 
ads.  They  arc  difperfed  in  different  parts  of  Si- 
beria, as  on  the  rivers  Obe,  Eniffey*,  Kect, 
Tom,  &c. 

The  Mogul-Tartars,  135,  are  alfo  called  Mun- 
gals.  They  are  principally  difperfed  in  the  deferts 
ofGobey,  and  partly  in  the  diftrift  of  Selenghinfkf. 
The  Mungals  do  not  confider  themfelves  as 
TartarsJ. 

The  Boureti,  136,  called  by  the  Ruffians,  Brats- 
kie,  ''  live  on  the  banks  of  the  Baical,  and 
other  places  in  the  government  of  Irkoutfk : 
they  differ  from  the  Toungoofi  only  by  their  lan- 
guage, which  is  compounded  of  the  Mungalian  : 
they  fubfift  by  the  breeding  of  cattle  and  hunting, 
and  are  all  idolaters,  governed  by  Shamans§." 
Bell,   who  calls   them   Buraty,    fays  their    faces 


*  Jenifea,  Jenifei,  Jenzea. 
I  Strahlenberg,  p,  51. 


f  Plefcheef,  p.  6^. 
§  Plefcheef,  p.  6y, 
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''  are  not  quite  fo  flat  as  thofe  of  the  Kalmucks ; 
their  nofes  being  fomewhac  higher,  and  their 
countenances  more  open*/' 

The  Kalrauks,  137,  or  as  they  are  called  by 
the  Ruffians,  Kalmhyki  and  Kalmyki,  ''  fpeak  the 
Mungalian  language,  obferve  the  religion  of  La- 
ma,  get  their  livelihood  chiefly  by  the  breeding 
of  cattle,  and  live  in  large  kibitki,  a  kind  of  tents. 
Some  of  them  have  carried  their  habitations  in- 
to the  circuit  of  Stavropol  in  the  government  of 
Siberia,  and  are  Chriftiansf." 

The  Toungoofi,  Tungufi,  or  Tongufians,  arc 
a  very  numerous  people.  In  the  time  of  Strahlen- 
berg,  they  were  thought  to  amount  to  feventy  or 
eighty  thoufand  men  J.  ^^  They  are  difperfcd 
from  the  river  Enifley  as  far  as  the  fea  of  Okhotflc, 
and  from  the  Penjinfl<aya  Gooba,  beyond  the 
Chlnefe  frontier  :  they  live  by  hunting  and  filh- 
ingi  their  tongue  is  a  dialed  of  the  Manjour. 
They  are  all  idolaters,  under  the  government  of 
Shamans  ||.'' 

Some  Writers  are  of  opinion,  that  fome  of  the 
Toungooli  came  originally  from  Dauriag.  On 
the  authority   of  the  Cbine/e  Annals^   and   other 

*  Vol.  I.  p.  299,   300.  +  Plefcheef,  p.  66. 

I  Page  450.         II  Plefche'ef,  p.  6-j.         §  Ilbrand  Ides  and 
Adam  Brandt,  as  quoted  by  Strahlenberg,  p,  451. 
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works>  It  IS  afferted  that  the  anceftors  of  the  Ton- 
croofi  were  the  firft  original  Tartars  *.  They  call 
themfelves  Kalljak-Tzin,  That  is,  ^^  generations 
who  have   taken  their   fixed   abode    in    certain 

places/' 

The  Toungoofi,  138,  dwell  near  the  town  of 
Nerzinflc  :  rhofe  139  on  the  Jenifea :  140,  in 
the  Province  of  Mangafea:  141,  in  Bargoozin  : 
142,  in  Upper  Angerfl^ich  :  143,  near  Yakutfl^a : 
144,  near  Ochotika. 

The  Lamuti,  145,  the  Chapogirri,  146,  and  the 
Yukaghiri:,  147,  dwell  on  the  river  Enifiey. 

The  Arii:,  148,  the  Kottowi,  149,  the  Affani, 
150,  the  Inbaci,  151,  and  the  Pumpocolli,  152,  all 
inhabit  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Enifley.  They  are 
now  very  few  in  numbcrf . 

The  Koriaki,  or  Koriski,  live  in  the  nothern 
part  of  Kamtchatka,  "  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pen- 
jinflcaya  Gooba,  and  on  the  coaft  of  the  Eaftern 
Ocean,  almoft  as  far  as  the  Anadir.  They  are 
divided  into  the  fedentary  or  fixed,  and  the  wan- 
dering or  the  rein-deer  Koriaki :  the  former  fub- 
fift  by  hunting  and  fifhing,  and  the  latter  by  rear- 
ing reindeer.  Their  mode  of  living,  their  man- 
ners, and  cuftoms  are  very  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the 
Kamtchadals  J.''      Strahlenberg  fays   they    are 

*  Strahlenberg,  p.  451.       f  Pallas.      J  Plefchecf,  p.  69. 
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beardlefs  like  the  Laplanders,  Semoyads,  and  Of- 
tiaks:  ^^For,  in  the  firft  Place,  they  have  natu- 
rally very  little  hair  about  their  mouth,  and  what 
little  they  have  they  pluck  out,  as  do  alfo  the  Ja- 
kuhti,  Tungusu  and  Kalmucks^:'  Ic  is  hardly. ne- 
ceffary  to  obferve,  in  this  place,  that  the  Ameri- 
can Indians  very  generally  pull  out  their  beards, 
as  well  as  the  hair  from  other  parts  of  their  bodies* 

The  Koriaki  153,  dwell  in  the  government  of 
Irkoutflc:  154,  on  the  river  Kolhimai  and  155, 
on  the  river  Tigyl. 

Under  this  head  of  Koriaki,  I  may  mention  the 
inhabitants  of  the  illand  of  Caraga,  156,  which  is 
fituated  near  the  north-eaft  coaft  of  Kamtchatka. 
Pallas  fays,  they  fpeak  the  Koriaki  language. 

The  Tchouktchl,  or  Tchuktfchi,  157,  inhabit 
^'  the  north-eaftern  pare  of  Siberia,  between  the  ri- 
vers Kolhima  and  Anadir,  and  are  diftinguifhed  by 
the  names  of  Fixed  and  Rein-deer  Tchuktchi: 
they  are  very  rude  and  favage,  and  inclined  to  fu- 
icide.  By  refemblance  they  feem  to  be  of  the 
fame  race  with  the  Koriakij-."  I  may  here  ob- 
ferve, that  fuicide  is  the  vice  of  our  American  In- 
dians. Is  not  fuicide  more  common  among  fa- 
vage than  among  civilized  nations  ?  I  fhall  exa- 
mine this  queftion  in  another  place.     Pallas  fays 


Strahlenberg,  p.  396. 


t  Plefcheef,  p.  71,  72. 
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the  language  of  the  Tchouktfchi  Is  nearly  a  dlalc6t 
of  the  Koriak. 

The  Kamtchadals  are  the  people  of  ICamtchat- 
ka,  or  Jecco  as  it  is  called  by  the  Chinefe.  They 
are  now  under  the  fubjeftion  of  the  Ruffians,  and 
have  embraced  the  Chriftian  religion.  "  They 
get  their  livelihood  chiefly  by  hunting  and  fifhimg. 
In  winter  they  live  in  fubterraneous  yurts,  or  huts, 
and  in  the  fummer  inbalagans,  a  kind  of  building 
raifed  on  pillars  in  the  manner  of  a  pigeon- 
houfe*." 

The  Kamtchadals  158,  live  In  the  northern 
parts  of  the  Peninfula,  along  the  river  Tigyl:  159, 
in  the  wefiiern  part  along  the  river  Bolfhaya:  160, 
on  the  river  Kamtchatka,  towards  the  North-Cape, 

The  Japonians,  or  Japoneefe,  161,  are  the 
people  of  Japan. 

The  Kourlltzi,  162,  inhabit  the  fouthern  part 
of  Kamtchatka,  and  the  Kouriflcie,  or  Kurile- 
Iflands,  which  are  fituated  between  Kamtchatka 
and  Japan. 

The  Mandfhuri,  or  Manjouri,  163 ;  the  Kltta- 
wlni,  164;  and  the  Tangutani,    165,  inhabit  the 
country,  called  Chinefe-Tartary. 
m 

*  Plefcheef,  p.  68. 
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The  IndoRani,  i68,  are  the  natives  of  Bengali 
thofe  169,  are  the  natives  of  Deccan. 

The  Malays,  183,  and  the  Javanefe,  184,  arc 
well  known  by  thefe  names. 

The  Lcfohis,  Lefghintzi,  or  Lefguintfi,  dwell 
on  and  near  Mount  Caucafiis.  They  "  are  divi- 
ded into  twenty-feven  tribes*/'  They  are  faid 
to  be  a  reftlefs  and  faithlefs  people,  "  making  fre- 
quent incurfions  into  Georgia  and  other  neigh- 
bouring countriesf /' 

The  Lefghis,  50,  dwell  on  the  Antzoogk  :  51, 
on  the  Jawr;  52,  on  the  Choonzawgkj  and  53, 
on  the  Deedo. 

TheTchiochonfki,  541  theEftlandians,  55 ^  the 
Carelians,  56  -,  the  Olonetzi,  57;  and  the  Lopari, 
585  inhabit  the  country  on  both  fides  of  the  Gulph 
of  Finland.     All  thefe  have  a  Finnic  origin. 

TheZhiryane,  59,  ^^  are  found  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Perme,  and,  like  the  Permiaki,  can  hard- 
ly be  diftinguiflied  from  the  Ruffians :  fome  of 
them  have  gone  over  to  the  river  ObeJ."  They 
are  defcended  from  the  Tchude,  or  Finns  ||. 

The   Permiaki,  or  Permians,  60,  dwell  in  the 


*  Plefcheef,  p.  63, 
X  Plefcheef,  p.  53. 


t  Ibid,  p.  332. 
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government  of  Perme,  and  about  the  northern 
parts  of  the  river  Obe.* 

The  Mordva,  or  Morduuii^  61,  are  divided  into 
two  tribesj  viz.  the  Mokllian  and  the  Erzian. 
They  inhabit  the  government  of  Nizney-Novgo- 
rody  Kazane^  SinbirOx,  Oufa^  and  Penza.  Mod 
of  them  are  Chriftiansf.  Like  the  Tchuvaflii^ 
they  make  the  doors  of  their  houfes  to  the  fouth, 
*^  that  they  may  offer  their  prayers  to  the  Sun." 
They  facrifice  an  ox  to  their  god^  v/hom  they 
name  Jumijloipas'^. 

The  Mokflian  62,  I  have  juft  mentioned  as  a 
branch  of  the  Mordva. 

The  CherernifTi,  G^y  more  properly  Tchere- 
miffi,  inhabit  the  governments  of  Kafane,  Nizney- 
Novgorod,  and  Orenburg.  Some  of  them  are 
Chriftiansj  others  Idolaters §.  Thefe  people  have 
defcended  from  the  Finns.  Their  language  has  a 
great  affinity  Vv'ith  that  of  theFinns^but  it  is  much 
mixed  with  that  of  the  Ruffians  and  Tartars  jj. 

The  Tchuvaffii,  64,  called  alfo  Czuwafchi,  are  in 
every  refpeft  like  the  Tcheremiffi^  and  live  in  the 

*  I  beg  leave  to  mention,  in  this  place,  that  the  Permiaki  call 
the  QytySchin  (Strahienberg).  The  Chikkafah-lRciians  call 
the  eyes  Skin.  The  Sankikani  call  the  eye  Schi?2qiioy.  See 
the  Vocabularies,  No.  xvii. 

f  Plefcheef,  p.  5£j.  %  Strahienberg,  p.  412,  413. 

§  Plefcheef,  p.  54.  ||  Strahienberg,  p.  355, 
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fame  places  with  the  Mordv^a  :  they  are  almoft  all 
Chriftians*.  ''  They  offer  all  their  firft  fruits  to 
their  god,  whom  they  call  Thor,  and  fet  before 
him  "  a  certain  loaff ." 

The  Votiaki,  or  Votti,  6^,  inhabit  the  govern- 
ments of  Kazane,  and  Viatka,  and  other  neigh- 
bouring diflrifts.  ''  They  employ  themfelves  in 
hulbandry  and  breeding  of  cattle.  Some  of  them 
are  Chriftians,  but  the  greateft  part  are  Idolaters, 
and  governed  by  their  Shamanslj:/' 

'^  The  Vogoulitchi  dwell  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Oural  Mountains.  Part  of  them  lead  a 
v^andering  life,  and  fome  are  fettled.     They  fub- 

*  Plefcheef,  p.  54,  55.       f  Strahlenberg,  p.  355,  356. 

t  Piefcheef,  p.  ^^,  54.— The  Shamans  are  vizards  or  con- 
jurers, who  are  in  high  eflimation  among  many  of  the  idola- 
trous nations  of  Ruffia.  They  pretend,  (and  unfortunately  it 
is  believed  by  the  miferable  people  among  whom  they  refide) 
that  they  can  cure  difeafes,  avert  misfortunes,  and  foretel 
things  yet  locked  up  in  the  womb  of  time.  They  pretend  to 
do  much  more.  1  cannot  help  obferving,  in  this  place,  that 
the  conjurers  among  the  American  fivages,  are  the  Shamans 
of  this  country.  Their  very  exiftence,  in  both  portions  of 
the  world,  is  a  flriking  proof  of  the  miferable  and  debafed 
condition  of  extenfive  families  of  mankind.  It  tells  us,  howe- 
ver, what  was  once  probably,  the  conditions  of  thofe  very  na- 
tions whom  fcience  and  freedom  now  enlighten.  //  tells  us 
what  may  again  be  our  lot,  fhould  we  relapfe  into  times  of 
ftupldity  and  error.  But  even  the  wifeft  of  nations  are  Hill 
fomevvhat  under  the  government  of  Shamans. 
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fift  chiefly  by  hunting  and  fifliing.  Some  of  them 
are  Chiiftians ;  the  reft  are  Idolaters*."  Strah- 
lenberg  fays  that  thefe  people  are  defcended  from 
the  Hunsf.  When  the  Vogoulitchi  have  killed 
feveral  bears  In  the  woods,  they  offer  three  of 
them  to  their  gods  J. 

The  Vogoulitchi  66y  dwell  in  the  government 
of  Tobolfl^  in  Siberia:  68,  near  Chendeema,  and 
6(^,  near  Berezoy,  both  in  the  government  of 
Tobom<. 

The  Oftiaks  70,  dwell  about  Berezowa:  71, 
near  Narim  :  72,  on  the  loganni :  73,  in  the  dif- 
tria  of  Loompokonik :  74,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Waflioguanfl<:awgo  :  75,  on  the  river  Taz. 

The  Perfians,  76,  are  well  known  by  this 
name. 

The  Curdi,  77,  are  the  people  of  Curdiftan,  or 
Gurdiftan. 

TheOfetti,  Offetintzi,  or  Ofli,  795are  fuppofed 
to  be  the  ancient  Uzi.  They  live  in  tjie  middle 
part  of  the  Caucafian-Mountains, 

'The  Dugorri,  80. 

The  Turks,  83,  are  well  known  by  this  name, 

*  Plefcheef,   p.   55.  t  ^^Z^  97*     X  Strahlenberg,  p. 

56,  97, 
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The  Tartars,  89,  dv/ell  in  the  province  of  Ka- 
zane  :  90,  91,  in  the  government  of  Orenburgh, 
in  Siberia:  92,  93,  on  Mount-Caucafus  :  94, 
near  the  town  of  Toholik :  ^^,  m  the  diftrift  of 
Tchatflcago :  ^6,  in  the  diftrid:  of  Cheeolllmie  : 
97.  on  the  Jenifea:  98,  near  Kooznetikaw;  and 
^^,  on  the  Baraba. 

The  Kangatfi,  100,  live  in  Independent  Tarta^ 
xyy  in  Afia. 

The  Teleouti^  or  Whlte-Kalmuks,  loi,  live  in 
villages  about  Kuznetflc. 

The  Bucharians,  or  Bafhkirtzi,  102,  dwell  in 
thefouthern  part  of  the  Uralian-Moiintains. 

The  Kirghiftzi,  or  Kirghls-kaifaks,  104,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Oural  and  Emba. 

The  Yakouti,  106,  dwell  near  the  rivers  Lena, 
Yana,  &c.  in  Siberia.  "  Their  outward  appear- 
ance, language,  cuftoms  and  falhions,  fhew  that  this 
race  defcends  from  a  mixture  of  Tartars  and 
Mungals*." 

The  Kartalini,  108,  dwell  on  Caucafus. 

The  Imeretians,  109,  people  of  Imeretia, 

The  Suanetti,  iio;  the  Kabardinian  Tcher- 
keffi,   III;  the  Altekefick-Abiffinian,    112;  the 

*  Plefcheef,  p.  60. 
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the'Kufhazibb-Abiffinian,  113;  the  Tchechentzi, 
114^  thelnguflievtzi,  115  ;  the  Toofchetti,  116; 
the  Kazee-Koomitfld,  117,  and  the  Akafhini, 
119,  all  dwell  on  and  near  Caucafus. 

In  my  vocabularies,  I  have  alio  given  a  place  to 
the  Chinefe;  totheVindse,  or  Vandals,  v^ho  inha- 
bit the  countries  of  Lufatia  and  Carniola ;  to  the 
native  Irifh ;  to  the  Wallachians,  or  people  of 
Walachia,  Moldavia,  and  the  frontiers  of  Tran- 
fylvaniai  and  to  the  Anglo-Saxons.  I  have  alfa 
mentioned  the  Efl^imaux,  who  there  is  every  rea- 
fon  to  believe  are  derived  from  Afia,  as  well  as 
the  other  Americans^. 

*  The  foregoing  notices  concernmg  the  Afiatic  and  Europe- 
an nations  will,  doubtlefs,  be  thought  too  brief:  but  neither 
time  nor  inclination  would  permit  to  enter  farther  on  the  fub- 
jed  at  prefent.  As  we  are  now  in  pofTeffion  of  excellent  maps 
of  the  countries  inhabited  by  the  nations  v/hom  I  have  menti- 
oned, the  reader  will  not  find  it  a  difficult  matter  to  difcover, 
with  care,  the  precife  places  of  their  refidence.  The  beau- 
tiful maps  prefixed  to  Pennants'  Ar£fic  Zoology  are  worth 
confulting.  I  would  alfo  refer  him  to  the  map  prefixed 
to  Plefcheef's  Surrey;  and  to  that  in  Strahlenberg's  work, 
entitled  an  Hiprico-Geographical  Defcription  of  the  North  and 
Eaftern  Parts  of  Europe  and  Afia,  Sec.  Englilh  tranflation. 
London:  1738.  4to.  This  is  the  work  which  I  have  often 
alluded  to  in  the  courfe  of  this  inveiligation. 
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THE  comparative  vocabularies  which  are  pub= 
lifted  in  this  memoir,  feem  to  render  it  certain, 
that  the  nations  of  America  and  thofe  of  Afia  have 
a  common  origin.  I  flatter  myfelf  that  this  point 
is  now  eftablilhed  with  fome  degree  of  certainty, 
though  I  by  no  means  fuppofe  that  what  I  have 
faid  Ihould  preclude  the  neceffity  of  farther  inqui- 
ries on  the  fubjedl.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  per- 
fuaded  that  I  have  only  opened  a  mine,  in  which 
future  labourers  will  difcover  great  and  many 
riches. 

But  it  may  be  faid,  the  origin  of  the  Americans 
is  not  yet  afc^jtained.  My  vocabularies  only 
prove  "  that  the  Americans  and  many  Afiatic  and 
European  nations  are  the  fame  people."  They  tell 
"  us  not  which  was  the  parent  flock."  I  have  alrea- 
dy adm.itted  thefe  two  pofitions,  in  a  former  part 
of  this  difcourfe*,  and  I  am  willing  to  admit  them 
through  the  whole  of  this  difcuffion. 

I  have  entered  upon  the  fubjcd  of  this  memoir 
uninfluenced  by  theoretical  authorities  ofany  kind. 
I  was  of  opinion  that  he  who  undertakes  the  invef- 
tigation  ofany  important  queflion,  whether  it  re- 
lates tophyfics  or  to  morals,  fl^ould  endeavour,  as 

*  See  page  15, 
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much  as  pofTibJe,  to  diveft  his  mind  of  every  fpe- 
cies  of  prejudice  :  and  what  arc  many  authorities 
as  we  call  them,  but  prejudices  of  the  ftrongeft 
kind  ?  Thus  influenced  by  an  opinion  of  the  ne-- 
ceflity  of  a  free  and  unbialTed  inveftigation  of  the 
fubjeft,  I  concede,  for  the  prefent,  that  it  may  be 
doubtful,  whether  the  Afiatic  and  European  na- 
tions, whofe  languages  I  have  compared  with  thofe 
of  the  Americans,  gave  origin  to  the  latter,  or 
whether  the  latter  are  not  rather  the  original 
Itock  of  the  former. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jefferfon,  that  the 
nations  of  America  are  ''  of  greater  antiquity  than 
thofe  of  Afia.''     Our  illuilrious  countryman  was 
induced  to  adopt  this  opinion,  from  having,  as  he 
fuppofed,  difcovered  that  there  is  a  much  greater 
number  of  radical  languages  in  America  than  In 
Afia.     If  the  pofition  were  eflablifhed,  the  infer- 
ence might,  perhaps,  be  maintained.     But  I  think 
I  have  fliown,  that  we  are  not  in  poffeflion  of  fails 
to  prove  that  there  are  in  America  many  radical 
languages,  whatever  may  be  done,  at  fome  future 
period,  by  a  more  complete  inveftigation  of  the 
fubjeft.    On  the  contrary,  my  inquiries  feem  to 
render  it  probable,   that  all  the  languages  of  the 
countries  of  America  may,  in  America,  be  traced 
to  one  or  two  great  flocks.     In  Afia,  I  think,  they 
may  confidently  be  traced  to  one.     For  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Mexicans,  which  is  fo  difFcreat  from 
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that  of  the  other  Americans,  has  feme  affinitjr 
to  the  languages  of  the  Lefghis  and  the  Perfians : 
and  I  have  already  obferved^  that  the  languages 
of  thefe  two  Afiatic  nations  are  preferred  among 
many  American  tribes*. 

I  believe  it  is  a  faft,  that  in  America  there  is 
frequently  lefs  affinity  between  languages  which  I 
confider  as  being  radically  the  fame,  than  there  is 
in  Afia  between  languages  which  are  alfo  taken  to 
be  radically  the  fame.  This,  however,  does  not, 
in  my  opinion,  prove  that  the  Americans  are  of 
greater  antiquity  than  the  Afiatics.  It  would  feem 
to  prove  no  more  than  this,  viz.  that  the  Ameri- 
cans alluded  to  have  been  longer  fcparated  from 
each  other  in  America,  than  the  Afiatics  of  whom 
I  fpeak  have  been  Separated  from  each  other  in 
Afia. 

Since,  then,  the  affinity  which  fubfifts  between 
the  languages  of  the  Americans,  and  thofe  of  the 
Afiatics  and  Europeans  does  not,  in  my  opinion, 
inconteftibly  prove,  that  the  former  are  the  de- 
fcendants  of  the  latter,  but  only  that  they  are  one 
and  the  fame  people,  it  is  proper  that  I  Ihould 
fhow  the  real  origin  of  the  Americans  by  attend- 
ing to  other  circumftances  befides  that  of  lan- 
guage. This  I  Ihall  endeavour  to  do,  principally 
by  examining,  in  a  few  words,  two  interefting 
features  in  the  hiftory  of  America* 

*  See  pages  14,  Gj, 
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FIrft.  I  have  already  remarked,  that  were  it  not 
for  the  traditions  of  many   American  nations  we 
might  for  ever  remain  in  doubt  concerning  the 
real  origin  of  thefe  people*.     The  traditions  of  the 
tribes  and  nations  of  America  are,  indeed,  entitled 
to  much  attention  in  an  inquiry  into  their  origm. 
For  notwithftanding  the   rude  condition  of  moft 
of  thefe  tribes,  their  traditions  are  often  preferved 
for  a  long  time  in  confiderable  purity,  as  I  have 
difcovered  by  much   attention  to  their  hiftory. 
Befides,  it  is  certainly  an  eafy  matter  for  nations, 
however  ignorant  of  arts,  to  preferve,  through  a 
feries  of  feveral  generations,  the  great  features  of 
their  hiftory.     Thus  what  circumftances  Ihould 
prevent  the  pofterity  of  the  prefentChikkafah  from 
knowing  that  the  nation  originally   crofTed  the 
Miflifippi  ?  Or  is  it  likely  that  the  pofterity  of  the 
Sawwannoo  will  ever  forget  that  they  once  inha- 
bited the  banks  of  the  Savanna-River  ? 


If  all,  or  many,  of  the  North-American  tribes 
had  preferved  a  tradition,  that  their  anceftors  for« 
merly  dwelt  towards  the  rifing  of  the  fun,  and  that 
in  procefs  of  time,  impelled  by  the  fpirit  of  con- 
queft,  by  urgent  neceffities,  by  caprice,  or  by  the 
influence  of  a  dream,  they  had  moved  towards  the 
fetting  of  the  fame  planet,  would  not  fuch  a  tra- 
dition be  thought  entitled  to  fome  attention  in  an 

*  See  page    15. 
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inquiry  concerning  the  original  of  thefe  people  ? 
Would  notfuch  a  tradition  rather  favour  the  opini- 
ons of  thofe  writers  who  have  imagined,  that  the 
Norwegians,  the  Wellli,  and  other  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, have  been  the  principal  peoplers  of  Ameri- 
ca? But  the  nations  of  America  have  notprefer- 

•ved  any  fuch  tradition  as  this.  On  the  contra- 
ry, their  traditions  inform  us  that  they  came  from 
the  weft  J  that  they  crofled  the  Miffifippi,  and 
that  they  gradually  travelled  towards  the  eaft, 
"  When  you  afk  them,"  fays  Lawfon,  fpeakingof 
the  Carolina-Indians,  "  whence  their  Fore-fathers 
came,  that  firft  inhabited  the  country,  they  will 
point  to  the  Weftward  and  fay.  Where  the  Sun 

Jleep,  our  Fore-fathers  came  thence-f,"  &c. 

As  far  as  my  inquiries  have  extended,  all  the 
Indian  nations  on  this  fide  of  the  Miffifippi  afTert, 
that  they  pafled  from  the  weft,  from  the  north- 
weft,  or  from  the  fouth.  Many  of  them  fpeak  of 
their  paflage  acrofs  the  Miffifippi.  The  Natchez 
informed  Du  Pratz,  that  before  they  came  into 
the  country  eaft  of  the  Miffifippi,  they  dwelt  near- 
ly in  the  fouth-weft,  "  under  the  fun.J"  The 
Mulkohge,  or  Creeks,  afiert  that  they  croffed  the 
Miffifippi  about  the  time  that  the  army  of  Soto 
rambled  through  Florida.  ||  The  Chikkafah  have 
told  me,  that  they  formcriy  lived  to  the  weft  of  the 

'  t  A   New   Voyage,  &c,  p,    170. 
I  The  Hiftory  of  Louifiana,  &c.  p.  293.         ||  See  page  47. 
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MiiTifipp'u  and  that  they  relinquifhed  that  country 
in  obedience  to  a  dream,  in  which  they  were 
advifed  lo  leave  their  weftern  eftahlilhment,  and 
to  go  to  the  country  where  the  fun  rifes.  I  have 
been  alTured,  that  the  Six-Nations  aflert  that  they 
travelled  from  the  weft,  or  fouth-weft.  The 
Mahicanni  have  told  me,  that  they  came  from  the 
weft  beyond  the  Great-River,  or  Miffifippi.  Ro- 
ger Williams  informs  us,  that  the  fouth-weft,  or 
Sawwaniu,  is  the  great  fubjeft  of  the  difcourfe  of 
the  Indians  of  New-England.  ''  From  thence, 
fays  our  author,  their  traditions.  There  they 
fey,  at  the  fouth-weft,  is  the  court  of  their  great 
God  Cawtantowwit.  At  the  fouth-weft  are  their 
fore-fathers'  fouls.  To  the  fouth-weft  they  go 
themfelves,  when  they  die.  From  the  fouth-weft 
came  their  corn  and  beans,  out  of  the  great  God 
Cawtantowwit's  field  *." 

The  aftual  march  of  many  of  the  American 
tribes  ftrongly  fupports  their  traditions.  We  have 
traced  the  Sawwannoo  from  the  fouthf,  and  it  is 
known  that  the  Tufcaroras  came  from  the  fouth 
when  they  joined  the  confederacy  of  the  Five-Na- 
tions. A  few  years  ago,  there  were  ftill  living 
fome  old  Indians  who  recollefted  when  a  part  of 
the  Chikkafah  nation  firft  arrived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  St.  Auguftine,  from  the  weftern  fide 


*  A  Key  into  the  Language  of  America,  &c.        +  See 
pages  32,  33,  60, 
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of  the  Miffifippi.     I  do  not  think  it  neceffary  to 
mention  other  inftances. 

The  peregrination  of  the  Toltecas,  the  Mexi- 
cans, and  other  nations,  ftrongly  fupport  the  no- 
tion of  their  Afiatic  origin.     If  we  can  depend  up- 
on the  teftimony  of  the  unfortunate  Boturini,  the 
firft  of  thcfe  nations  even  preferved  in  their  Di- 
vine Book  a  reprefentation  of  ^'  their  journey  in 
Afia,  their  firft  fettlements  upon  the  Continent  of 
America,  the  founding  of  the  kingdom  of  Tula, 
and  their  progrefs  till  that  time.*''    It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  our  information  concerning  the  Tol- 
tecas  is  fo  much  involved  in  obfcurity,  and  per- 
haps in  fable.     The  migration  of  the  Mexicans 
has  much  more  the  appearance   of  truth.     It  is 
faid,  that  until  about  the  year  1160  of  our  ^ra, 
they  inhabited  a  country,  called  Aztlan,  which 
was  fituated  far  to  the  north  of  the  gulph  of  Cali^ 
fornia.     Intheir'progrefs  to  the  fouth,  they  crolT- 
ed  the  Rio-Colorado,  or  Red-River,  which  emp- 
ties itfelf  into  the  top  of  the  gulph,  and  afterwards 
croffed  the  Gila,  a  branch  of  the  Colorado,  where 
remains  of  a  vaft  edifice  which  they  conftrufted 
are  ftill  to  be  feenf .     The  remaining  part  of  their 
rout  I  do  not  think  it  necelTary  to  purftie,  as  my 


*  Clavigero's  Hillory  of  Mexico,  vol.  I.  p.  87. 
f  Ibid.  p.  112,   113,   114,  &c* 
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only  objeft,  at  prefent,  is  to  fliow  that  they  mi- 
grated from  the  northward. 

Secondly.  When  the  Europeans  took  poffefli- 
on  of  the  countries  of  North-America,  they  found 
the  weftern  parts  of  the  continent  much  more 
thickly  fettled  than  the  eaftern.  This  affertion 
is  confirmed  by  the  teftimony  of  all  the  earlier 
vifitors  of  America  3  and  it  is  a  fad  which,  in  my 
opinion,  gives  confiderable  weight  to  the  theory, 
that  the  Americans  are  of  Afiatic  origin.  I  fliall 
not  attempt  to  conceal  that  this  greater  degree  of 
population  of  the  weftern  parts  of  America  was 
ufed  as  an  argument  to  prove  the  derivation  of  the 
Americans  from  Afia  almoft  two  hundred  years 
agof. 

Many  monuments,  which  have  efcaped  the  ra- 
vages of  time,  and  will  probably,  for  ages  yet  to 
come,  folicit  the  attention  of  the  antiquary  and 
philofopher,  are  fo  many  proofs  of  the  higher  de- 
gree of  population  of  the  weftern  over  the  eaftern 
parts  of  North-America.  The  monuments  which 
I  allude  to  are  the  large  earthen  fortifications  or 
walls,  the  vaft  mounds,  and  other  fimilar  works, 
\Thich  have  been  difcovered  in  America.  Thefe 
are  to  be  feen  in  every  part  of  the  continent.  But 
I  believe,  it  is  a  fadl,  that  they  are  much  lefs  nu- 
merous in  the  countries  which  ftretch  along  the 
Atlantic-Ocean,  and   from  thence  to  the  great 

f  See  Brerewood's  Enquiries,  &c.  p.  1 17, 
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ranges  of  our  mountains,  than  they  are  in  the 
countries  which  are  comprehended  between  thofe 
mountains  and  the  Miffifippi.  There  are  good 
reafons  for  fuppofing  that  thefe  monuments  are 
ftill  more  numerous  in  the  vaft  countries  weft  of 
the  Miffifippif . 


I  find  my  fubje6t  ftretching  into  great  extent. 
In  poffeffion  of  many  new  fafts,  and  difpofed  to 
fpeculate  upon  them,  it  would  be  an  eafy  talk  to 
increafe  the  value,  as  well  as  the  bulk,  of  this  me- 
moir. But  time  is  not  at  my  command  ;  and 
health  has  long  forfaken  me.  From  the  fummit 
of  one  hill,  I  difcern  another  and  another  i  and  the 
valley  or  the  plain,  to  which  I  have  been  anxious 
to  diredt  my  fteps,  is  ftill  fa^  off.  Prudence  re- 
quires that  I  fhould  repofe  in  fome  humbler  fpot. 
Yet  I  fhall  proceed  a  little  farther. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Poftel,  that  all  the  coun- 
tries of  North- America  were  peopled  by  the  At- 
lantidcs,  inhabitants  of  Mauritania.  This  writer 
is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  ''  who  made  fuch  a 
difference  between  the  two  Americas,  by  means  of 
the  Ifthmus  of  Panama ;  that  according  to  him, 
and  thofe  who  have  adopted  his  Opinions,  the 
Inhabitants  of  thofe  two  Continents  have  nothino- 

o 

+  See  Papers  relative  to  certain  American  Antiquities.    By 
Winthrop  Sargent,  Efq.  &c.  p.  9, 
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common  in  their  Origin*.*'  I  have  not  feen  what 
Poftel  has  written  on  the  fubje6t;  nor  can  I  rea- 
dily conceive  by  what  arguments  he  has  defended 
an  hypothcfis,  fo  extraordinary,  and  fo  eafily  dif- 
proved.  But  even  in  our  own  times,  an  opinion 
fomewhat  fimilar  to  that  of  Poftel  has  been  main- 
tained by  a  writer  of  much  learning,  and  of  exten- 
five  refearch.  "We  conjefture,"  fays  the  Abbe 
Clavigero,  the  author  I  allude  to,  *^  that  the  an- 
ceftors  of  the  nations  which  peopled  South-Ame- 
rica went  there  by  the  way  in  which  the  animaJs 
proper  to  hot.  countries  pafled,  and  that  the  an- 
ceftors  of  thofe  nations  inhabiting  all  the  coun- 
tries which  lie  between  Florida  and  the  moft 
northern  part  of  America,  pafled  there  from  the 
north  of  Europef." 

If  my  comparative  view  of  the  languages  of 
America  with  thofe  of  Afia  and  of  Europe,  is  of 
any  importance  in  afcertaining  the  parental  coun- 
tries of  the  Americans,  it  muft  then  be  admitted, 
that  it  is  unfavorable  to  the  notion,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  countries  of  the.  northern  and  the  fouth- 
ern  continents  of  the  new-world  have  a  different 
origin.  I  have  already  pointed  out  the  refem- 
blances  which  fubfift  between  the  languages  of 
feveral  nations  in  North  and  feveral  nations  in 


*  See  Charlevoix's  Preliminary  Difcourfe,  p.  3, 
f  The  Hiliory  of  Mexico,  vol.  II.  p.  215. 
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South-America*.  Other  rdemblances  will  be 
difcovered  by  an  infpeftion  of  the  vocabularies. 
Thus  we  trace  the  language  of  the  Jaioi  of  Guai- 
ana  to  that  of  the  Koriaki;,  and  other  northern  Afi- 
atics.  We  trace  the  language  of  the  Shebaioi, 
another  nation  of  Guaiana,  to  the  languages  of 
the  Taweeguini,  the  Semoyads,  the  T  oungoofi,  the 
Yokagirri,  the  Kottowi,  the  AfTani,  Sccf.  The 
language  of  the  Caraibes,  who  may  be  called 
South-Americans,  has  a  remarkable  affinity  with 
that  of  feveral  nations  in  the  north  of  AfiaJ* 
We  difcover  an  evident  affinity  between  the  Ian- 
guage  of  certain  Brafilians  and  that  of  the  Kufha- 
zibb  on  Mount- Caucafus,  the  Vogoulitchi,  and  the 
language  of  the  Inbaci,  who  dwell  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Eniffeyll.  Even  in  the  imperfed  vocabu- 
lary  of  the  Peruviahs,   I  difcover  the  language  of 

*  See  pages  71,  72. 

t  See  page  22  of  the  vocabulary,  in  the  note. 

t  The  Caraibes  call  father,  BaL^ :  the  Tartars  on  the 
Jenifea  call  it  the  fame.  There  is  even  feme  refemblance  be^ 
tween  the  language  of  the  Caraibes  and  that  of  the  Cheremiffi. 
The  former  call  the  fun,  Kachi  /  the  latter  Ke/fc/je,  The  for- 
mer call  a  flone,  Te6ou:  theLefghis,  50,  call  the  fame,  Te^, 
There  is  moreover  fome  affinity  between  the  language  of  the 
Caraibes  and  that  of  the  Eikimaux,  who  are  undoubtedly  Afia- 
ticij.  The  former  call  the  earth,  No»um:  the  latter,  AW^. 
II  The  Brafilians  call  fire,  Tata.  The  Vogoulitchi,  67,  call 
the  fame  Tat,  The  former  call  the  eyes,  Deja,  and  De/a. 
The  Inbaci  Dees, 
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fome  of  the  Caucafian  tribes*.  The  language  of 
the  Chilefe,  who  inhabit  the  utmoft  limits  of  my 
refearches  in  South-America,  may  alfo  be  traced  to 
that  of  the  Tcherkeffi,  the  Zhiryane,  the  Vogou- 
litchif,  &c. 

I  do  not  mean,  by  thefe  obfervations,  to  aflert, 
that  South-America  has  not  received  any  of  its 
inhabitants  from  the  parallel  parrs  of  Afia  or 
Africa.  Accidents,  with  which  we  are  not  ac- 
quainted, may  have  thrown  both  fouthern  Afia- 
tics  and  Africans  upon  die  coafts  of  America. 
But  hypothefis  fhould  be  avoided  as  much  as  pof- 
fible  in  an  inquiry  fuch  as  this ;  and  fimplicity  in 
the  iriveftigation  Ihould  be  aimed  at.  From  a 
comparifon  of  the  languages  of  the  South- Ame- 
ricans with  thofe  of  the  Afiatics,  I  cannot  doubt 
that  the  former,  as  much  as  the  North- Americans, 
are  the  defcendants  of  the  latter.  If  we  difcover 
fome  refemblance  between  the  languages  of  South- 
America  and  that  of  the  Malays,  &c.  the  fame 
may  be  faid  of  the  languages  of  the  North-Ame- 
ricans and  the   Malays.     The  only  inference  1 

*  In  the  language  of  the  Peruvians,  the  earth  Is  called 
Ladta.  It  is  Latta  in  the  language  of  the  Chechengi,  and 
Laite  and  Latte  in  that  of  the  Ingoolhevi,  or  Ingufhevtzi,;  who 
both  live  in  t\\z  middle  of  the  mountains  of  Caucafus. 

t  The  Chilefe  call  the  eyes,  Ne  :  the  TcherkelTi,  Ne.  The 
former  call  the  ears,  Pilum:  the  Zhiryane,  the  Permiaki, 
^Q.Pel:  the  Vogoulitchi,  Pel,  Pail,  Sec. 
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think  proper  to  deduce  from  fuch  refemblances 
is  this,  that  the  languages  of  the  Americans  in 
both  continents,  and  the  Malays,  &c.  retain  fome 
fragments  of  the  language  which  they  have  both 
borrowed  from  the  more  northern  Afiaticsf. 

As  to  Clavigero's  notion  that  there  was  '^  an 
ancient  union  between  the  equinodial  countries 
of  America  and  thofe  of  Africa,  and  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  northern  countries  of  America  with 
thofc  of  Europe  or  Afia;  the  latter  for  the  paffage 
of  beafts  of  cold  climes,  the  former  for  the  paf- 
fage  of  quadrupeds  and  reptiles  peculiar  to  hot 
climes*  :"  it  is  not,  in  this  inquiry,  entitled  to 
much  attention,  Neverthelefs,  I  beg  leave  to 
make  a  few  obfervations  on  the  fubjed. 

It  never  will  be  denied  by  philofophers,  that 
many  parts  of  the  world  which  are  now  widely 
feparated,  were  once  much  more  contiguous,  and 
even  united.  Thus  Sicily  was  united  to  the  con- 
tinent of  Naples,  and  Spain  is  faid  to  have  been 
united  to  Africa.  There  is  good  reafon  to  believe, 
that  the  continents  of  Afia  and  North-America 
were  once  united,  not  merely  at  the  ftreights  of 
Anian  or  Behring,  but  even  as  low  as  about  the 
latitude  of  52,  and  perhaps  ftill  farther  fouth. 
The  chain  of  iflands  which  modern  navigators 

t  See  the  note  p.  33,  34,  35,  36  of  the  Vocabulary, 
t  Vol.  11.  p.  220. 
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have  found  between  the  two  continents,  ^re  pro- 
bably the  fragments  of  the  land  which  once  ftretch- 
ed  from  one  continent  to  the  other.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  the  principal  population  of  Ameri- 
ca was  accomplifhed  before  this  feparation  took 
place ;  and  at  the  fame  time  many  of  the  animals 
of  Afia  may  have  pafled  into  America,  and  many 
of  thofe  of  America  may  have  pafTed  into  Afia, 

If  there  had  ever  been  fuch  an  equinodlial  union 
of  America  and  Africa,  as  Clavigero  conjeftures, 
would  not  many  of  the  quadrupeds  and  other  ani- 
mals of  the  lafl:  of  thefe  countries  have  been  dif- 
covered  in  the  countries  of  Chili  and  of  Peru,  and 
in  fa£l  in  the  whole  of  South- America  ?  But  very 
few  of  the  quadrupeds  of  Africa  have  been  difco- 
vered  in  South -America,  and  the  quadrupeds  of 
this  portion  of  the  new-world  are,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  peculiar  to  it.  Neither  the  elephant,  the 
rhinoceros,  the  hippopotamos,  or  the  giraffe, 
have  ever  been  difcovered  in  America.  Again, 
the  Chilefe  horfe*,  and  bcaverf,  the  pacos,  the 
vicugna,  have  not  been  found  in  any  part  of  the 
world  but  in  South-America. 

It  will  be  faid,  that  thefe  obfervations  rather 
favour  the  opinion  that  although  America  appears 
to  have  received  all  its  human  inhabitants  from 


*  Equus  bifulcus  of  Molina, 
f  Caftor  huidobrius  of  Molina* 
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the  old-world,  it  has  not  received  its  animals  from, 
the  fame  quarters.     I  do  not  doubt,  that  America 
has  received  feveral  fpecies  of  quadrupeds  from 
Afiaand  from  Europe;  and  perhaps  thefe  countries 
have  received  in  return  fome  of  the  animals  of 
America.     At  any  rate,  it  is  certain,  that  feveral 
of  the  quadrupeds  known  to  naturalifts  are  com- 
mon to  Afia,  and  to  America ;  and  fome  few  are 
common  to  thefe  two  continents  and  to  Europe. 
But  many  other  animals  have  never  been  found  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world  thaji  in  America;  aftd 
thefe  I  am  willing,  at  prefent,  to  confider  as  ex- 
clufively  appertaining  to  America.     Every  thing, 
in  my  opinion,  fupports  the  notion,  that  there  has 
been  a  feparate  creation  in  the  old  and  in  the  new 
world.     Upon  any  other  fuppofition  than  this,  I 
am  unable  to  explain  the   circumftance  of  our 
continents  having  the  raccoon,  the  opoffum,  the 
monax,  the  bifon,  the  pacos,  and  many  other  ani- 
mals.  The  notions  of  Mr.  Pennant  on  this  fubjeft 
are  ingenious,  but  I  do  not  think  that  they  can 
be  fupported*. 

As  man  is  endowed  with  the  capacity  of  inha- 
biting every  climate ;  and  as  he  is  impelled  by 
many  imperious  neceffities  to  extend  his  empire 
over  the  whole  world,  it  does  not  feem  to  have 

268,  ^"6^°^"'"^'°"  "  '^'  ^'^''  ^°°^°Sy'  P-  ^6s,  266,  267. 
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been  at  all  neceflary  to  have  created,  as  many  wri- 
ters have  imagined,  a  different  fpecies  of  men  in 
every  quarter  of  the  world.     But  with  many  ani- 
mals the  cafe  is  very  different.     Their  latitudes 
are  much  more  circumfcribed,  and  they  have  not 
the  capacity  of  fupporting  a  variety  of  climates. 
In  the  prefent  conftitution  of  thofe  animals,  and  in 
the  prefent  temperature  of  the  •globe,  the  muik- 
deer  of  Thibet  could  not  have  travelled  to  the 
forefts  of  Mexico  or  Peru,  and  the  pacos  could  not 
have  reached  the  mountains  of  Caucafus.    It  feems 
neceffary,  then,  to  have  created  different  fpecies 
of  animals  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

This  obfervation  applies  ilill  more  forcibly  to 
many  fpecies  of  vegetables.     Thefe,  being  defti- 
tute  of  loco-motive  powers,  could  not  be  extend- 
ed over  the  globe  but  by  the  agency  of  man.     It 
is  true  that  he  has  done  much  in   this  way.     But 
when  v/e  find  thoufands  of  fpecies  of  vegetables 
limited  to  particular  countries,  and  fometimes  to 
very  narrow  diftrifts  of  fuch  countries,  we  defi- 
derate  the  agency  of  man,   and  feem  obliged  to 
confefs,  that  with  refpeft  to  vegetables  in  particu- 
lar, there  has  been  a  different  creation  in  different 
portions  of  the  vi^orld.     North-America,  it  is  true, 
poffeffes  fome  of  the  vegetables  of  Afia  and  of 
Europe.     But  what  naturalift  has  difcovered  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  any  of  the  numerous 
.fpecies  of  vegetables  which  are  faid  to  be  pecuHar 
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to  America?  Where,  for  inftance,  are  the  Umi^ 
//iz/w/^of  the  Delaware-Indians  ?* 


Having,  in  the  progrefs  of  this  inveftigation, 
afcertained  that  the  Americans,  whom  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  contemplating,  derive 
their  origin  from  Afia,  it  were  a  defirable  circum^ 
ftance  to  know  at  what  period  the  new  population 
took  place.  But  here  we  cannot  walk  with  any 
degree  of  certainty.  Many  circumftances,  howe- 
ver, render  it  probable  that  the  population  was 
accomplilhed  at  different  periods,  fome  of  which 
mull  have  been  extremely  remote. 

"  We  do  not  doubt,  fays  Clavigero,  that  the 
population  of  America  has  been  very  ancient,  and 
more  fo  than  it  may  feem  to  have  been  by  Euro- 
pean authors.  1.  Becaufe  the  Americans  wanted 
thofe  arts  and  inventions,  fuch,  for  example,  as 
thofeof  wax  and  oil  for  light,  which,  on  the  one 
hand,  being  very  ancient  in  Europe  and  Afia,  are 
on  the  other  moft  ufeful,  not  to  fay  neceiTary,  and 
when  once  difcovered,  are  never  forgotten.  2. 
Becaufe  the  poliflied  nations  of  the  new- world, 
and  particularly  thofe  of  Mexico,  preferve  in  their 
traditions  and  in  their  paintings  the  memory  of 
the  Creation  Off  the  world,  the  building  of  the  tow- 

•  See  page  26,  in  the  note. 
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er  of  Bable,  the  confufion  of  languages,,  and  the 
difperfion  of  the  people,  though  blended  with 
fome  fables,  and  had  no  knowledge  of  the  events 
which  happened  afterwards  in  Afia,  In  Africa,  or 
in  Europe,  although  many  of  them  were  fo  great 
and  remarkable,  that  they  could  not  eafily  have 
gone  from  their  memories.  3.  Becaufe  neither 
v/as  there  among  the  Americans  any  knowledge 
of  the  people  of  the  old  continent,  nor  among  the 
latter  any  account  of  the  paffage  of  the  former 
to  the  new-world.  Thefe  reafons,  concludes  our 
author,  we  prefume,  give  fome  probability  to  our 
opinion*," 

Thefe  arguments  are  not  conclufive.  I  am 
willing  to  admit  that  the  ignorance  of  the  Ameri- 
cans concerning  fome  of  the  ufeful  and  leaft  pe- 
rilhable  arts  is  a  ftrong  proof  of  the  high  antiqui- 
ty of  the  nations  of  the  new-world.  I  do  not  place 
as  high  a  value  upon  the  ftory  that  the  Mexicans 
and  other  nations  of  America  preferve  the  me- 
mory of  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  confufion 
of  languages,  &c.  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that 
veftiges  of  fuch  traditions  may  have  been  prefer- 
ved;  but  I  regret  that  there  is  fo  much  reafon  to 
doubt  a  large  portion  of  what  authors,  particularly 
the  Jefuits,  have  faid  upon  the  fubjeft.  Clavige- 
ro's  third  argument  is,  perhaps,  leaft  of  all  enti- 

P 

*  Vol.  XL  p.  202, 
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tied  to  attention.  He  himfelf  tells  us  that  Botu- 
rini,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned,  afferts,  that 
the  Toltecas  had  painted  their  journey  in  Afia, 
and  their  firft  fcttlement  in  America,  &c* ;  and 
Mr.  de  Guignes,  in  a  memoir  which  I  cannot  now 
procure,  affures  us,  that  the  Chinefe  preferve  in 
their  annals,  the  hiftory  of  a  voyage  to  America, 
early  as  the  year  458  of  our  sera.  What  degree 
of  credit  may  be  due  to  Buturini's  affertion,  or  to 
the  hiftory  of  the  Chinefe  navigation,  I  cannot 
pretend  to  determine. 

If  it  be  admitted,  that  the  comparative  view 
which  I  have  exhibited  of  the  languages  of  Ame- 
rica with  thofe  of  Afia  and  Europe,  is  a  proof  of 
the  famenefs  of  the  people  of  thefe  portions  of  the 
world ;  and  if  it  be  admitted,  that  the  other  cir- 
cumftances  which  I  have  mentioned,  eftablifh  the 
derivation  of  the  Americans  from  the  old-world, 
it  may  then  be  rendered  highly  probable,  that  the 
periods  of  the  eftablilhment  of  many  American 
nations  in  their  new  fettlements  are  extremely  re- 
mote. Clavigero  remarks,  that  the  Americans 
''  fliew  great  firmnefs  and  conftancy  in  retaining 
their  languagesf."  This,  as  far  as  my  inquiries 
have  extended,  appears  to  be  ftridlly  true.  The 
languages  of  many  of  the  tribes  of  North- Ameri- 
ca have  undergone  lefs  alteration  in  the  term  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  than  the  generality  of 


*  Vol.  I.  p.  S7, 


t  Vol.  II.  p.  2ro. 
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the  polifhed  languages  of  Europe  in  the  fame  time. 
Since,  then,  the  languages  of  America  are  fo  gra- 
dual in  their  change,  it  will  appear  probable  that 
many  hundred,  perhaps  three  or  four  thoufand, 
years  have  been  neceflary  to  produce  the  differ- 
ence of  dialefts  which  we  obferve  between  ma- 
ny American  and  Afiatic  nations, 

I  am  notignorantthattheconje6ture!whichIhave 
hazarded  concerning  the  remotenefs  of  the  pe- 
riods at  which  many  of  the  American  tribes  fepa- 
rated  from  their  parental  flocks  in  the  old-world, 
does  not  accord  with  the  fentiments  of  fome  ce- 
lebrated writers  on  the  fubjeft.  What  Mr.  de 
.Buffon  has  written  concerning  the  phyfical  infan- 
cy of  the  new-world,  and  the  recent  date  of  its 
population,  is  known  to  every  one*.  We  are  of- 
ten charmed,  wc  are  fometimes  conquered,  by 
the  eloquence  of  this  writer.  His  followers  are 
numerous.  A  late  writer  J,  who  unites  the  talents 
of  a  poet  and  philofopher  to  the  abilities  of  a  phy» 
fician,  adopts  the  opinion,  that  America  has  been 
raifed  out  of  the  ocean  at  a  later  period  of  time  than 
the  other  three  quarters  of  the  globe.  He  imagines, 
that  the  proofs  of  this  hypothefis  are  to  be  found 
in  the  greater  comparative  heights  of  the  moun- 
tains of  America,  the  greater  coldnefs  of  its  re- 

*  Hifloire  Naturelle,  Vol.  VI.  &c, 
I  Dr,  Erafmus  Darwin. 
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fpeftive  climates,  the  lefs  fize  and  ftrength  of  its 
animals,  and  the  "  lefs  progrefs  in  the  improve- 
ments of  the  mind  of  its  inhabitants  in  refpeft  to 
voluntary  exertions^."  But  what  are  we  to  fay 
of  the  vaft  number  of  the  fpecies  of  animals  and 
vegetables  in  America,  of  their  magnitude,  &c.  ? 
Thefe  are,  furely,  no  proofs  of  the  phyfical  infan- 
cy of  America.  On  the  contrary,  in  this  vaft 
portion  of  the  world,  we  difcover  the  influence 
of  a  hand  which  moulded  matter  into  forms  at 
periods  extremely  remote  :  we  have  good  reafons 
to  believe  as  remote  as  in  any  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  phyfical  infancy  of  America  is  one 
of  the  manydreams  of  the  flumberingphilofophers 
of  our  times. 

It  remains  for  me  to  fay  a  very  few  words  con- 
cerning the  comparative  antiquity  of  the  feveral 
tribes  and  nations  of  America.  Thefe  ihall  clofe 
this  difcourfe. 

A  very  learned  writer  has  fuppofed,  that  the 
Mexicans  and  Peruvians  came  later  into  the  new- 
world  than  any  of  the  other  Americans.  It  is  his 
opinion  that  ^'  the  ancient  Mexicans  and  Peruvians 
feem  to  be  defcended  from  thofe  nations,  whom 
Kublaikhan  fent  to  conquer  Japan,  and  who  were 
difperfed  by  a  dreadful  ftorm,  and  it  is  probable 

I  Zoonomia,  &c.  vol,  I.  p.  512.  London,  1796,  410, 
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that  fomeofthem  we  re  thrown  on  the  coaft  of  Ame- 
rica, and  there  founded  thefe  two  great  empires*.'' 

The  antiquity  of  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians 
may  confidently  be  traced  to  a  more  remote  pe- 
riod than  that  juft  mentioned.  The  annals  of  thefe 
people  afcend  much  higher. 

But  I  reft  their  antiquity  upon  another  circum- 
ftance.  It  is  the  little  refemblance  that  is  to  be 
found  between  their  languages  and  thofe  of  the 
old-world.  By  the  fame  mode  of  reafoning,  I 
conclude  that  the  Six-Nations,  and  their  brethren; 
the  Cheerake,  the  Chikkafah,  and  Choktah,  are 
of  very  ancient  eftablifhment  in  America,  though 
probably  pofterior  to  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvi- 
ans. On  the  contrary,  all  the  nations  of  the  De- 
laware-ftock  feem  to  have  taken  poffeffion  of  the 
countries  of  America  at  a  much  later  period.  The 
Delawares  themfelves  appear  to  be  a  more  ancient 
people  than  the  Chippewas,  Sawwannoo,  and  other 
tribes  fpeaking  their  languages. 

*  Obfervations  made  during  a  voyage  round  the  world, 
&c.  By  John  Remold  Forfter,  L.  L.  D,  &c.  p.  316.  London: 
1778.  Ato.  According  to  our  author,  Kublai-Khan  reigned 
from  the  year  1259  to  1294  of  the  Chriilian  isra. 
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I.    GOD. 


Lenni-Lcnnapc,  or  De- 

lawares. 
Chippewas. 

Kitfchi  Mamitto,  Pata- 

mawos. 
Kitchi  ManitoUy  Mannlt- 

toa. 

Minfi. 

Pachtamawos.  Keclhel- 
lomeh,     the  maker 

^ 

of  the  foul. 

Mahicanni. 
Shawnees, 

Pottamauwoos. 

Manitah,  Wtfi  Mannitto. 

Pottawatameh. 

* 

Miamis^ 

# 

Mcffifaugers, 

# 

Kikkapoos. 
Piankalhaws. 
Algonkins. 

Indians  of  Pcnobfcot  .[ 
and  St.  John's.      ' » 
Narraganfets^  &c. 
Senecas. 

* 
Kitchimanitou. 

Manit,  Manittoo. 
Haueneu. 

Mohawks. 
Onondagos, 

# 
Nioh^  Hawonia. 

Cayugas. 
Oneidas. 

* 
# 

Tufcaroras. 

# 

Cochnewagoes* 
Wyandots,     .  * 

* 

GOD. 


Naudoweffies. 

Cheerake. 

Muftohge. 

Chikkafah. 

Choktah. 

Katahba. 

Natchez. 

Mexicans. 

Darien-Indians. 


Wakon,  TongoWakon. 


Coyococop-ChilL 
Teotl,  Teutl 


*<^»A'*S»<«i 


Kamtchadals^ 


Semoyads^ 


158.  Kootchaw. 

159.  Kootchawee. 

160.  Koot. 

122.127.  ^oob. 

126.128.  Norn. 


Tartars  on  Mount-Cau--  Jlla. 

cafus,  03. 

Semoyads,  I2j,i24.  -A^^. 

^"-—^ — ^  125.  Ngoa. 


11.     HEAVE  N. 


Lenni-Lcnnape, 

Chippcwas. 

Minfi. 

Mahicanni. 

Shawnees. 

Pottawatamch. 


Awoffagamme. 

Speminkakwin, 
* 

Spummuk. 


HEAVEN.  : 

Mlamis.         -            -  * 

Mefllfaugers.         -  * 

Kikkapoos.             -  Kipek,  "Jky." 

Piankafluws.         -  * 

Algonkins.         -  Spiminkakouin. 

Indians  of  Penobfcot  >  spumpkeeg. 

and  St.  John's.  3 

Narraganfets,  &c.         -  Keejuck,  '^  the  heavm." 


Tartars,         90,91,92. 

Kook. 
Awa. 

III.     FATHER. 

Lenni-Lennape. 

Noochy  my  father.  Gooch, 
thy  father. 

Chippewas. 

l^ooJaL 

Minfi. 

Mahicanni. 

Shawnees. 

Noch,  Ochhon. 
Nuthau,  Noothau,    Ofe- 

wah. 

Pottawatameh, 
Miamis, 

Nofah. 
Nonfah,  Nofah, 

Mefllfaugers. 

* 

Kikkapoos. 

# 

Piankaihaws. 

# 

Algonkins. 

Ncufce. 

FATHER. 


Indians  of  Penobfcot  ^ 
and  St.  John's.        S 

Meetungus. 

Narraganfets,  &c. 

OJh.  Nojh,  my  father. 

Senecas. 

Cojh,  your  father. 
'    Hamegh. 

Mohawks. 

Ragenea. 

Onondagos. 

■  Agenenhos. 

Cayugas. 

* 

Oneidas. 

# 

Tufcaroras. 

fk  ' 

Cochnewagoes. 

# 

Wyandots. 

leftah. 

Naudowellies^ 

Otah,  Ottah. 

Cheerake« 

# 

Mufkohge. 

* 

Chikkafah. 

Aunkke. 

Choktah. 

Aunkke? 

Katahba, 

# 

Natchez. 

# 

Mexicans. 

TahtlL 

Darien-Indians. 

Tautah. 

Poconchi. 

Tat.     Nutaty  my  father. 

Atat,  thy  father.  Ru- 

tat,  his  father.    Cataty 

our  father.     Atata, 

your   father,     ^ita^ 

tacquey  their  father. 

Caraibes. 


•.iM<..^N4.^^ 
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FATHER. 


Semoyadsj 


Finns, 


1 20.  Niefje,  Neeze. 

121.  Nefe. 
12  2.  Neejfe. 
123.  EJfai. 

56.  Tawto,    TooawttaWy  Tea- 

awtto. 

57.  Tawto. 


Tartars,  89,  90,  91,  94.  Awtawee. 

92,  93,  95.  Awtaw. 

Tartars  inBucharia,  102.  Awtoo. 
Tartars  on  the  Jenifea,  Baha. 

97-  ^ 
Vindse  in  Carniola  and 
Lufatia,     6. 

Wallachians,  &c.       46.  T^/. 

Kalmuks,  137.  Effigai^  Babaee^  Aho. 
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IV. 

MOTHER. 

Lenni-Lennapc, 

Gahowees. 

Chippewas, 

# 

Minfi. 

* 

Mahicanni. 

Inguck. 

Shawnees. 

Newah. 

Pottawatameh. 

Nanna. 

Miamis, 

Mijfah.  Ningah, 
ther. 

my  mo 

Meflifaugers, 

* 

Kikkapoos, 

* 

MOTHER. 


Piankafhaws. 

Algonkins. 

Indians  of  Penobfcot  ^ 
and  St.  John's.         5 

Narraganfets,  &c. 

Indians  of  Pennfylva-  "^ 

nia,    according    to  > 

William  Penn.        j 

Senecas. 

Mohawks. 

Onondagos, 

Cayugas.        r    - 
,  Oneidas. 
Tufcaroras. 
Cochnewagoes. 
Wyandots. 
Naudoweffies. 
Cheerake. 
Mufkohge. 
Chikkafah. 
Choktah. 
Katahba. 
Natchez. 
Mexicans. 
Darien-Indians. 


Neekouje. 

Okafuy  Witchwhaw. 

Anna. 

Noyegh. 

Ifstaah. 

Onurha. 


Nehah. 


Safke^ 


-  Nantli. 
Naunah. 


Mordva,  or  Mordua 

ni,  6i* 
Tartars   in  the    pro 

vince  of  Cafan 


>  89.1 


Awaee, 

Anawee. 


MOTHER, 


91. 
93* 


Tartars  near  the  town  "7 
of  Tobolflc,  94.      3 

Ingoofhevi,   115. 

Toolhetti,   116. 

Kazee-Koomitfki,  117. 

Semoyads  in  the  pro-  7 
vince  of  Jenifea,  1 22,  j 

Toungoofi,  141. 

Lamuti  on  the  Jenifea,  1 
in  Siberia,   145.       j 

Vogoulitchi,  in  the  go-") 
vernment  of  To"  r 
bolflc,  68.  ^ 


Anna. 
Ana. 

Ana. 

Nana. 


Neenoo. 
Newan. 
Anee. 
Anau 

Sees. 


V.     SON. 


Lenni-Lennapc. 

'Nquis,   ^ij) 

Chippewas. 

* 

Minfi. 

«            *             " 

Mahicanni. 

-     Ottayooman 

Shawnees. 

-     Nickethwah. 

Pottawatameh. 

* 

Miamis. 

Ninquiflah. 

Meffifauo;ers. 

* 

SON. 


Kikkapoos 

Tiankafhaws. 

Algonkins. 

Indians  of  Penobfcot 

and  St.  John's. 
Narraganfets,  &c. 
Senecas. 
Mohawks. 
Onondagos. 
Cayugas.  w 

Oneidas. 
Tufcaroras. 
Cochnewagoes. 
Wyandots. 
Naudowefliesf« 
Cheerake. 
Mufkohge. 
Chikkafah. 
Ghoktah. 
Katahba. 
Natchez. 
Mexicans. 
Darien-Indians. 
Poconchi. 


} 


Nitianisy  fons. 
Namun. 


* 
Hehawak. 


* 

* 


••<»<<»4**<»< 


Tepiltzin. 

Acun,  VacuHy  my  fon. 
Jvacun,  thy  fon. 
Racun,  his  fon.  C^. 
cuHy  our  fon.  ^i;^- 
<:«»/^,  your  fon.  Ca- 
cuntacque,  their  fon. 


SON. 


Semoyads, 


125. 
120,121,122. 


Nioma. 
Nioo, 


Kamaftlliini,  on  the  ri-  7    -^^^^^ 


ver  Kama, 


13- 


VL    DAUGHTER. 


Lenni-Lennape. 

Chippewas. 

Minfi. 

Mahicanni. 

Shawnees, 

Pottawatameh. 

Miamis. 

Meffifaugers. 

Kikkapoos. 

Piankafhaws. 

Algonkins. 

Indians  of  Penobfcot 

and  St.  John's. 
Acadians,  according  to  7 

De  Laet,  p.  53.        j 

Narraganfets,  &c. 

Senecas. 

Mohawks. 

Onondagos, 

Cayugas. 

Oneidas, 


JVdan.  fVdanally  hisdaugh- 


I 


tcr, 
# 


Neejhafiy  my  daughter. 


Weedozer. 


Net  ouch  ^  or  Pecenmouch, 


Echrojehawak. 


B 


Hit  lil 


lO 

D  A  U  G  H  T  E  Re 

Tufcaroras. 

^             # 

Cochnewagoes 

-       .      * 

Wyandots. 

* 

Naudoweffies. 

* 

Checrake. 

* 

Mufkohge. 

-        -         * 

Chikkafah. 

«     # 

Choktah. 

* 

Katahba. 

_     * 

Woccons, 

# 

Natchez. 

«                 * 

Mexicans. 

Teuchpoch, 

Darien-Indians. 

# 

M** 

''^"^"<mmm'm.>->->">">- 

Semoyads^ 

126,          Nieta. 

127,128.  Ne.                      '    ' 
129.  Neep, 

VII. 

BROTHER. 

Lenni-Lennape. 

Nimat.  Kimat,  thy  bro-  7 
ther.                             \ 

Chippewas. 

•1 

Neconnis, 

Minfi. 

* 

Mahicanni. 

Netahcan,  Nochhefum. 

Shawnees. 

* 

Pottawatamch. 

Sefah. 

Miamis. 

Sheemah. 

Meffifaugers. 

_                  # 

Kikkapoos. 

# 

BROTHER. 

1 1 

Piankafhaws.         -                * 

Algonkins.         -               Nicanich. 

Indians  of  Penobfcot  ?    JSfeecheer. 
and  St.  John's.          5 

. 

Acadians,  according  to 7    ^^.^^^^^^ 
De  Laet,  p.  53.       i 

Narraganfets,  &c.         -  Weemat. 

Senecas.         -             -          "* 

Mohawks.          -                   * 

Onondagos.          -             lattatege. 

Cayugas.          -         - 

Oneidas. 

Tufcaroras.             -           Caunotka. 

Ketotkeh? 

Cochnewagoes.                      * 

Hurons,  according  to  7 
Lahontan.                  3 

brother. 

Wyandots.               -              * 

Naudo  we  files.         -               * 

Cheerake.         -             -  Kenauleh. 

Mufkohge.               -              * 

Chikkafah.             -               * 

Choktah. 

„u 

Katahba. 

Woccons.             -             Yenrauhe, 

Natchez.          -          -           * 

Mexicans.         -         -       Teoquichtuich. 

Darien-Indians.          -       Roopah. 

MH..<-4.^;S;ffi®S;^^^"''"> 

la 

Semoyadf, 


BROTHER. 


TchiochonH-ci, 
Toungooli, 

Lefghis;, 


1 20.  Naico,  Neka. 

111.  Neeneka. 

122.  Neenaika. 

54.  Seezoee. 

140.  Nokkocm. 

141.  Needoo-Nokoonmee. 
50,$!.  Ooats. 


VIII.     SISTER. 


Lenni-Lennape. 
Chippewas. 

Cheejmus^  Tau\ 
* 

Minfi. 

# 

MahicannL 

Shawnees. 

Neetaumpfoh. 

Pottawatameh. 

Miflah. 

Miamis. 
MefTiiaugers, 

» 

Sheemanjou 
* 

KikkapoQs. 

# 

Piankalliav/s. 

^ 

* 

Algonkins. 

« 

Indians  of  Penobfcot 
and  St.  John's. 

1 

Uphonnomoon, 

Acadians,  according  to  ? 
De  Laet,  p.  ^^^         \ 

Nekicht. 

Narraganfets,  &c. 
Onondagos. 

JVeticks. 
Akzia. 

**  .  •=- 

Semoyadsj 

SISTER.                        13 

1 20.  NainaioOy  Nenaka^  JNeboko. 

121.  Nebakoo^  Ner/iy  Papaoo. 
53.  Akieffio. 

141.  Nadaoo-Nokoonnee. 
143.  Nokoon, 

Lefghis, 
Toungoofi, 

: 

-«-•»•      "»- -r-      rf->*       -w-^            •          '•I    -^      «i 

IX.     HUSBAND. 


Lenni-Lennape. 

Chippewas. 

Shawnccs. 

Miamis. 

Indians  of  Penobfcot 

and  St.  John's. 
Narraganfets,  &c.     - 


Wechian^  your  hufband, 
# 

Ochecheer. 
Weewahrah, 

Nonnewarradeeock  ? 

Wafick. 


.^..^..<..4«4^ 


Cheremifn, 
Semoyads, 


62*  Wat  an. 
120.  Waeezako^ 


X.    WIFE. 


Lenni-Lennape, 

Wiwally  his  wife. 

Chippewas. 

* 

Minfi. 

* 

Mahicanni. 

Weewon. 

Shawnees. 

* 

Pottawatameh. 

Neowah. 

Miamis. 

ISfeeweewah^  my  ■ 

MefTifaugers. 

* 

14                            WIFE. 

Kikkapoos. 

* 

Piankaihaws. 

* 

Algonkins. 

* 

Indians  of  Penobfcot 
and  St.  John's. 

>    Neefeeweeock. 

Narraganfets,  &c. 

-  WeewoMittummus.Wullo^ 

gana. 

Senecas. 

* 

Mohawks. 

4f^ 

Onondaoros. 

* 

Cayugas. 

^ 

Oneldas. 

* 

Tufcaroras. 

Kateocca. 

Cochnewagoes. 

% 

Wyandots. 

* 

Naudowefliese 

* 

Cheerake. 

* 

Mufkohge. 

# 

Chikkafah. 

# 

Choktah. 

* 

Katahba. 

* 

Woccons. 

Tecauau, 

Natchez. 

# 

Mexicans. 

^ 

Poconchi. 

# 

Darien-Indians. 

« 

MM-<^-4V^^^^,..^,.^,. 

Morduani,           -       6i 

.  Neeza. 

Vogoulitchi,               66, 

^ 67 

'  Ne,  Nairn, 
.  Ne. 

WIFE. 


»S 


Oftiaks, 

Scmoyads, 

Tchouktchi, 

KoibalH, 

Tartars, 

Teleouti, 


70.  Ne. 
121.  Neoo. 

157.  Newegen,  New  en. 
133.  Naiooza. 

96.  Koodeet. 

97.  Kaddi. 
10 1,  i^^//. 


XL    VIRGIN 


Lenni-Lennape. 
Chippewas. 

Minfi. 

Mahicanni. 

Shawnees. 

Pottawatameh, 

Miamis. 

Meffifaugers. 

Kikkapoos. 

Algonkins. 

Indians  of  Penobfcot 

and  St.  John's. 
Acadians,  according  to 

De  Laet. 

Narraganfets,  &c, 

Senecas. 

Mohawks. 

Onondagos. 

Cayiigas, 


Kikochquees, 

JeckwaJJin^  girl.     Ickwee^ 

woman, 
Ochquejisy  a  girl. 
PeeJquaufoOy  a  girl. 
SquauthauthaUy  a.  girL 

Konejfwah,  girl. 


IckoueJfenSy  girl. 
Nunjkeenoojey  girL 


Kihtuckquaw. 
# 

# 
hhagbni,  Echro^  girL 


'li  m 


i6 

VIRGIN. 

Oneidas. 

=                * 

Tufcaroras. 

* 

Cochnewagoes* 

=,            * 

Wyandots. 

* 

Naudoweffiese 

-            * 

Cheerake. 

* 

Mullcohge. 

Hoctocco^  a  girl 

Chikkafah. 

# 

Choktah. 

* 

Katahba. 

* 

Woccons. 

* 

Natchez. 

* 

Mexicans. 

*           * 

Poconchi. 

# 

Darien-Indians. 

Neenah^  a  girl. 

"<•"««<•<-<' 


Kangatfi,  in  Indepen=  1 
dant  Tartary^    100.3 
Teleouti,  •       =         10 1. 
Semoyads,         -       121 

' -         1S3 

-         124, 

Mogul-Tartars,         135. 
Boureti  and  Kalmuks 


136.137 
Vogoulitchi, 
Oftiaks, 


\ 


70. 
71- 

72;73- 


Koes. 

Kijfeet/chak. 

Nedookoo, 

Nieetfchoc, 

Chajfakoo, 

Kooky  Koeoeken^  Okeen. 

Okeen, 

Neoo,  Anee, 
Neniaiwreniy  Ewa. 
Ewi. 

Oeggooee. 


^ 


B 
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XII. 

B  0  Y. 

Lenni-Lennape.     - 

Pilawetjchitjch. 

Chippewas. 

#                    . 

Minfi. 

Skahajifu. 

Mahlcanni. 

* 

Shawnees. 

* 

Pottawatameh. 

* 

Miamis. 

^eeviftah^                                              ■■' 

Meffifaugers. 

# 

Kikkapoos. 

«         "* 

Piankafliaws. 

* 

Algonkins. 

* 

Indians  of  Penobfcot  "1^ 
and  St.  John's.      -' 

Skeenocfe. 

Acadians,  according  to 

De  Laet3  p.  53. 

Narraganfcts,  &c. 

IVufkeeite. 

Senecas. 

* 

Mohawks. 

*              ■ 

Onondagos. 

Haxhaa^  Hehawak, 

Cayugas. 

*        . 

Oneidas. 

# 

Tufcaroras. 

Wariaugh^ 

Cochnewagoes. 

»       ^  . 

Wyandots. 

^ 

Naudoweffies. 

* 

Cheerake. 

% 

D 

Muftohge* 
Chikkafah. 
Choktah. 

Katahba. 

Woccons. 

Natchez. 

Mexicans. 

Poconchi. 

Darien-Indians. 


BOY. 

-     Chepaunwah, 


XIII.     CHILD. 


Lenni-LennapCo 

Chippewas, 

Minfi. 

Mahicanni« 

ShawneeSe 

Pottawatameh. 

Miamis. 

MefTifaugers. 

Kikkapoos. 

Piankafliaws, 

Alo;onkins. 


Nitjch,  Nitjchaan. 
Bobelojhin, 


Hippelutha. 
# 

Ahpeeluftah^  young  child. 

* 
Pappooz. 
Bobilouchinsy   child^  little 

children. 


Indians  of  Penobfcot  7        ^ 

and  St.  John's.  3 

Narraganfets,  &c.         -  Papoos. 

Onondagos.  -  Ixhaa, 

Tufcaroras.  -  Woccanookne. 


C  H 
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.<..,MM-4S^^®®>">"V-^-^ 

Semoyads,                 123. 

Nutfchoo. 

Suanetti,             -      no. 

Bobfch. 

Votiaki,           -           65. 

Nooke. 

Vogoulitchi,         -      67. 

AeepoOj  Aeeloo^ 

Kottowi,             -      149- 

Poop. 

Inhabitants  of  the  Kou-  7 
rilfkie-Iflands,   162.3 

Poom;poo. 

XIV.     M  A  N. 

Lenni-LcnnapCo 

Lenno. 

Chippewas. 

AlliJJinapey  Lennis,  Anne, 
neh,  Ninnee. 

Minfi. 

Lennowegh. 

Mahicanni. 

Nemonnauw. 

• 

Shawnees. 

Illenni,lAnnttJknni,Linni. 

Pottawatameh. 

* 

Miamis, 

Ahlanmh. 

Meffifaugers. 

* 

Kikkapoos. 

# 

^ 

Piankalhaws. 

* 

1 

Algonkins. 

Altfmap. 

■      15 

Indians  of  Penobfcot   1 
and  St.  John's.          S 

Sammbee. 

Narraganfetts,  &c,     - 

Nnin. 

^cadians,  according  io  ? 
De  Laet,  p.  53.        5 

Kejfona. 

1.  i 

1 

a© 


MAN. 


I 


Indians  of  New-Eng-  ° 
land,  according  to ' 
Purchase  ' 

Senecas. 

Mohawks, 

Onondagos. 

Cayugas. 

Oneidas. 

Tufcaroras. 

Cochnewagoes. 

Wyandots. 

Naudoweflies,    ■ 

Cheerake, 

Mull^ohgc, 

Chikkafah. 

Choktah, 

Katahba. 


Chife,  «^  an  old  man/' 

Hogedagh  ? 

Ratfin. 

Unque.     Etfchinak,^mm. 

Eetfen-Camegauteel  ? 
Eraequosy  a  man. 


# 

Jjia?  Iftee-Hoononwah. 
Nockeneh. 


Semoyads, 


Oftiaks, 


Bucharians, 

Kirguifli, 

Yakouti, 

Tchouvafhi, 

Taweeguini^ 


121.  Nenetjchy  Nenatjche. 

122.  Nennetjee. 

123.  Enmetjche. 

124.  Ennetfche. 
I^^IZ^IA^  Kajfee. 

74.  Gajfe. 

-  102.  Kaife. 
104.  Keje. 
106.  Keeffee. 

64.  Seen. 

-  131.   Chajfa. 


HEAD. 
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XV.     H  E  A  D. 


Lenni-Lcnnape. 

IVihly  JViquajek. 

Chippewas. 

Oujlecouariy  Nindip. 

Minfi. 

# 

Mahicanni. 

Utup,  Dup.    WeenfiSy 
head. 

his 

Shawnees. 

Weelekeh.     Weejeh, 
head« 

his 

Pottawatameh. 

* 

Miamis. 

Endeeahpukahnee. 

Meffifaugers. 

* 

Kikkapoos. 

* 

Piankafhaws. 

# 

Algonkins. 

Oufticouan,  UJiigon. 

Indians  of  Penobfcot  7 
and  St.  John's,          3 

Neetop,  Woodtum. 

Acadians,  according  to"' 
De  Laet,  p.  53.       l\ 

Menougi. 

Narraganfets,  &c. 

Uppaquontop. 

Sankikani. 

Senecas. 

Mohawks. 

Onondagos. 

Cayugas. 

Oneidas. 

Tufcaroras, 

Cochnewagoes. 


Wyer. 
* 
# 

Anuwara. 
Ootaure^ 


12 

H 

E    A    D, 

Wyandots. 
Naudoweffies. 

- 

Cheerake. 

_ 

* 

Mufkohge, 
Chikkafah. 
Choktah, 

"" 

Ifteka.^c^.Eka.hishead. 
-     Skoboch. 

-       * 

Katahba. 

„ 

* 

Woccons. 

Natchez, 

" 

* 

Mexicans. 
Poconchi. 
Darien-Indians. 

■ 

Tzontecontli. 
Holom^  Na. 

Indians  of  Guaiana 
led  by  De  Laer, 
ioi.f 

Brafilians. 

5cal- 
Ja- 

}   Boppe. 
Acan. 

Peruvians, 

- 

* 

t  I  ought  to  have  mentioned,  under  the  head  of  Father  and 
Mother,  that  thefe  Indians  call  Father,  Fape,  and  Mother, 
Immer.  According  to  Pallas,  the  Koriaki,  153,  call  father 
Fepe,  and  other  Koriaki,  155,  Epe,  The  inhabitants  of  the 
ifland  of  Karaga,  near  the  north-eaft  coaft  of  Kamtchatka, 
156,  call  Father,  Papa.  The  Taweeguini,  or  Talks,  (Pal- 
las, 131)  call  Mother,  Em7jia,  The  Shebaioi,  another  nation 
of  Guaiana,  call  Mother,  Hamma.  According  to  Pallas,  the 
Semoyads,  129,  in  the  dillridl  of  Timfkago,  call  Mother, 
Amma.  The  Toungoofi,  143,  call  Mother,  Amee,  The 
Yokagirri,  147,  on  the  lenifea,  Ama  :  the  Kottowi,  149,  and 
the  Aflani,  150,  both  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Jenifea, 
in  Siberia,  Ama,     Other  Siberian  tribes,  15  J,  15a,  Am* 


^ri- .  - ; 


HEAD. 

Loncoy  Towonghen. 
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Chilefe. 


Semoyads,  126.  OloL 

127,128,129.  Olio. 

Karaffini,         -  130.  Aeehada^  Hollad. 

Kamaftlhini,       -      132.  Ooloo. 
Koiballi,  -        133.  Ooloo, 

Yokagirri,         -       147.  Monolee. 

Altekefeck-Abif- 
finian, 

Kufliazibb-Abiffi 
nian. 


>ii2.  leka. 

>  113.  Aka. 


XVI.    NOSE. 


Lenni-Lennape. 

Chippewas. 

Minfi. 

Mahicanni. 

Shawnees. 

Pottawatameh. 

Miamis. 

Meffifaugers. 

Kikkapoos. 

Piankafhaws. 

Algonkins. 

Indians  of  Penobfcot 

and  St.  John's. 
Acadians,  according  to 

De  Lact. 


Wikiwon. 

Injofh,  r^^/&,  Yotch. 

Wichke,  Wtchkiwan^ 

Okewon. 

Ochalu 

Ottfchafs« 

Keewahnee^ 


Tach. 

Keeton. 


Chkhkon, 


44 


NOSE. 


Indians  of  Ncw-Eng-  ' 
land,  according   to 
Purchas. 

>   Peechten. 

Narraganfets, 

Sankikani, 

Senecas„ 

&c. 

Akywan. 

Mohawks. 

c 

Onuhfah. 

Onondagos. 

Cayugas. 

Oneidas. 

- 

Oniochfa. 
* 

# 

Tufcaroras. 

a. 

# 

Cochnewagoes 

Wyandots. 

Naudoweffies, 

- 

Yuungah. 

Cheerake, 

^ 

# 

Mufkohge. 
Chikkafah. 

« 

Ifteeopooh 
Ebitchella 

Choktah. 

«» 

* 

Katahba. 

» 

•  * 

Woccons. 

* 

Natchez. 

= 

* 

Mexicans. 

^ 

# 

Poconchi. 

» 

# 

Darien-Indians. 

= 

# 

Brafilians. 

- 

Tin,  Ty, 

Caraibeso 

Nichiru 

\>->*  >»>">- 


Semoyads,         -       126.  Pa/cbee, 
''  127,128^129,  Pootfch. 


NOSE. 
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Koriaki, 

^SS- 

.  Kekuy  Kaaiko. 

Kamtchadals, 

158. 

,  Kaaikan. 
,  Kaaiko. 
,  Kaeekiy  Koekio. 
Echa. 

159, 
160. 
157- 

Tchouktchi, 

XVIL 

1 

EYE. 

Lcnni-Lcnnape. 

Wufchginqually  eyes. 

Chippewas. 

- 

mjkinkhie,  Skefick, 
cyeso 

Minfi. 

* 

Mahicanni. 

Hkeefque. 

Shawnees* 

SkeeJacoOy  Skijeeqwa.  Ske- 
fickqueh,  eyes. 

Pottawatameh. 

- 

Nefkefick. 

Miamis. 

" 

Keefeequee. 

Meffifaugers. 

# 

Kikkapoos. 

* 

Piankafhaws. 

- 

* 

Algonkins. 

Oujkinchic^  tycs. 

Indians  of  Penobfcot   "> 

and  St.  John's. 

J 

Seejeeco^  eyes* 

Acadians,    accordini 

n 

"KT    ^  *          • 

to  De  Laet. 

Nepgmgour^  eyes. 

Indians  of  New-Enj 

3       £ 

land,   according 

to> 

Sheejuck. 

Purchas. 

3 

Narraganfets,  Sec. 

= 

* 

Sankikanio 

Schinquoy^ 

Senecas. 

* 

% 

a6 


EYE. 


Mohawks. 

Onondagos. 

Cayugas. 

Oneidas. 

Tufcaroras. 

Cochnevvagoes. 

Wyandocs. 

Naudowefiies. 

Cheerake. 

Muil^ohge. 

Chikkafah. 
Choktah, 

Katahba. 

Woccons* 

Natchez. 

Mexicans. 

Poconchi. 

Darien-Indianse 

Brafilians. 

Peruvians. 

Chilefe. 

Carai'bes. 


Ogachra, 


Ejhtikey  eyes. 
Cheekatole. 
Iftetolhwah.    Etot  kwab 

eyes. 
Skin,  Skin^  eyes. 


MH»^H-^^^^ 


Ixtelolotli^  eyes. 


Deffhy  Defa^  Scejcah^  eyes, 

Ndy  eyes. 
Nakou^  my  eyes» 


'►«.►«►«►«►.« 


Semoyads, 


120.  SayeoOy  Saeewa. 

121.  Saeezvi^  Seoo^ 

122.  Saiaoo. 
123,124,  Scee, 


EYE. 
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129.           s 

Tcherkcffi,         -     m. 

•  Saee. 
Ne. 

Inbaci,             -         151. 
Kartalini,           -       108. 

Dees. 

Tooaleey  Twalee. 

Imcrctians,         -      109. 

Telee. 

XVIII. 

E  A  R. 

Lenni-Lennape.     - 
Chippewas. 

Whittawak^   ears. 
Nondawar.  Netowwock^ 

ears. 

Minfi. 

Mahicanni. 

Shawnees. 

* 

Towohque, 
I^itawaga^   Towacah. 

Pottawatameh. 
Miamis. 

Nittahwahkee. 

Meffifaugers, 

# 

Kikkapoos. 
Piankalhaws. 

# 

Algonkins. 

Indians  of  Penobfcot  ][ 

and  St.  John's.      = 
Acadians,  according  to  ]  [ 

De  Laet.                  ^ 
Sankikani. 

Touwaugo^  ears* 

Seckdoagan^  ears« 
Hyttrwach 

Narraganfets,  &c. 

# 

Indians  of  New-Eng- " 
land,  according   to  )> 
Purchas.                   J 

Fawwucke^ 

Senecas, 

* 
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EAR. 


Mohawks, 

Ohuntah. 

OnondagoSe 

Ohucka. 

Cayugas, 

♦ 

Oneidas. 

# 

Tufcaroras. 

Ooethnat^  cars. 

Cochnewagoes* 

•       * 

Wyandots. 

* 

Naudowefiicse 

Nookah,  ears. 

Cheerakc. 

Cheelanc. 

Mufkohge« 

Hot/cd?  Iftehuchtfko. 

Chikkafah. 

-  Ockfebilh,  ears. 

Choktah. 

* 

Katahba. 

* 

Wocconse 

# 

Natchez« 

# 

Mexicanse 

Nacaztli,  ears. 

Poconchi. 

# 

Darien-Indians« 

# 

Jaiol,  in  Guaiana.     » 

Pannaee. 

Arwaccae,  in  Guaiana. 

Wadycke. 

Brafilians. 

NemU,Nambt,Nam}?y,t2iX% 

Chilefc. 

JPiluniy  ears. 

-<-'<"'«-<-»Ss;s 

;^^^-K>..y..>. 

Zhiryane,         .          ^^. 

P^/. 

Permiaki,         -          go. 

Fel. 

Mokfliane,           ^      62. 

Peeki. 

Cheremlffi,         -        gj. 

Peeleekjchy  Pilifcho. 

Votiaki,             „         g^^ 

Pel. 

Vogoulitchi,     67,68,69. 

Pah  Pel,  Pail. 

Oftiaks,       7o.72,7J>74. 

Pel,  Peek  Peel,  Peel 

FOREHEAD. 
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XIX.    FOI 

lEHEAD 

Lenni-Lennape. 

JVochgalau. 

Chippewas. 

Nekatick. 

Minfi. 

# 

Mahicanni. 

% 

Shawnees. 

Nefeeh. 

Pottawatameh, 

* 

Miamis. 

# 

Mefiifaugers, 

* 

Kikkapoos. 

# 

Piankalhaws. 

# 

Algonkins. 

* 

Indians  of  Penobfcot  J 
and  St.  John's.         5 

* 

Narraganfets,  &c.     «- 

* 

Indians  of  Pennfylvania. 

Hackalu. 

Acadians,  according  to ;  • 
DeLaet.                  [' 

Tegoeja. 

Sankikani. 

Nachkarcnch 

Senecas, 

# 

Mohawks. 

* 

Onondagos, 

Ogmquara. 

Cayugas. 

% 

Oneidas. 

# 

Tufcaroras. 

# 

Cochnewagoes. 

* 

Wyandots. 

# 

I 
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Toolhetd,  -       116.  Haka. 

Oftiaks,  .         72.  Taeedaga. 

Lopari,  .         58.  Kallo,  Gallo, 


XX. 

HAIR. 

Lenni-Lennape. 

Milach. 

Chippewas. 

Liffisy  Lijfy. 

Minfi. 

# 

Mahicanni. 

Weehauknum,  hair  of  the 

' 

head« 

Shawnees. 

Neleethe. 

Pottawatameh, 

Winfis,  hair  of  the  head. 

Miainis. 

Neereefah. 

Mcflifaugers. 

m 

Kikkapoos. 

* 

Piankafhaws. 

# 

Algonklns* 

Lifis,  Ltjfy. 

Indians  of  Penobfcot  J 
and  St.  John's.          j 

T\           /• 

Feerjoo. 

Narraganfets,  &c. 

Wejheck.    Muppacuck^  '^  a, 

long  lock." 

Acadians,  according  to  > 
De  Laet.                  $ 

Monzabon. 

Scnecas. 

* 

Mohawks. 

« 

Onondagos. 

Onuchquira, 

Cayugas. 

* 

Oneidas. 

# 

Tufcaroras. 

Oowaara^ 

Cochnewagoes. 

# 

HAIR. 
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Wyandots* 

* 

Naudoweffies. 

• 

# 

Cheerake, 

# 

Mufkohge. 

Ifteka-eefe,  hair  of  the 
head. 

Chikkafah. 

Pache,  Pa/e,  hair  of  the 
head. 

Choktah. 

* 

Katahba, 

# 

Woccons. 

Tumme. 

Natchez. 

# 

Mexicans, 

TzontlL 

M-H-n-^"^ 

mm) 

^m>*^^^^ 

and  Lufatia,  6.     j 

Mogul-Tartars, 

135- 

/#. 

Kartalini,     -     io8 

!,I09. 

Tma^  ToniM. 

Oftiaks, 

72, 

Warras. 

Suanetti, 

no. 

Patoo. 

Carellans^ 

56. 

Tookka,  TodaL 

Olonetzi, 

57- 

Tookkoo. 

Votiaki, 

65. 

leerfee,  Erfee. 

XXL    MOUTH. 


Lenni-Lennape. 

Chippewas. 

Minfi. 

Mahicanni. 

Shawnees. 


JVdoon. 
Meejfey, 
Ochtun, 
Otoun* 
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M  O  U  T  He 


Pottawatameh. 

Miamis. 

Meffifaugers, 

Kikkapoos. 

Piankafhaws. 

Algonkins. 

Indians  of  Penobfcot  ? 

and  St.  John's.         5 
Acadians,  according  to 

De  Laet. 

Narraganfets,  &c. 

Pampticoughs, 

Sankikani. 

Senecas. 

Mohawks. 

Onondagos. 

Cayugas. 

Oneidas. 

Tufcaroras. 

Cochnewagoes. 

Wyandots. 

Naudoweffiese 

Cheerake. 

Mufkohge. 

Chikkafah. 

Choktah. 

Katahba. 

Woccons. 

Natchez. 

Mcxicanse 


Indoun,  Indown* 

Endonee* 


Madoon, 


j    Melon.    Nekovi,  the  lips„ 


ToonnCo 


hhagachrcehnta. 


Eeh. 


Iftechoquohc 


CamaSfli,  Chal. 


MOUTH. 


Poconchi. 

Daricn-Indians. 

Jaioi,  in  Guaiana. 

Brafilians. 

Peruvians. 

Chilefe. 


..^H«<..-<M^; 


Karaffini, 
Taweeguini, 
Kamaftlliini, 
Semoyads, 


130. 

132. 
126 

124 
143- 


Toungoofi, 

Inhabitants  of  the  So- 
ciety-Ides. 

Inhabitants     of     the 
Friendly>Illes. 

Inhabitants  of  Eafter- 
inand. 

Inhabitants  of  the  Mar- 
que fas. 


Oodoo. 
Motoo, 


NOTE. 

The  words  in  the  language  of  the  Society-Ifles,  Friendly- 
Ifles,  Eailer-Ifland,  and  the  Marquefas,  are  taken  from  Dr. 
Forller's  Ohfervations,  already  mentioned.  They  are  placed 
here  to  Ihow,  that  there  is  fome  refemblance  between  the  langua- 
ges of  thefe  inlands  and  the  languages  of  the  Americans.  Com- 
pare thefe  words  with  Ochtun,  Otoun,  Meton.  Dr.  Forfler  ob- 
ferves,  that  if  we  ^^  confult  the  Mexican,  Peruvian,  and  Chilefe 
vocabularies,  and  thofe  of  other  American  languages,  we  iiad 
not  the  moll  dillant,  or  even  accidental  fimilarity  between  any 
of  the  American  languages,  and  thofe  of  the  South-Sea  Ifles, 


J4  NOTE. 

The  colour,  features,  form,  habit  of  body,  and  cuffoms  of  t&e 
Americans,  and  thefe  iflanders,  are,  he  fays,  totally  different  j 
as  every  one  converfant  with  the  fubjeft,  will  eafily  difcover. 
Nay,  the  d.ftances  of  600,  700,  800,  or  even  ,000  leagues 
between  the  continent  of  America  and  the  Eafternmoft  of  thefe 
i-fles,  together  with  the  wretchednefs  and  fmall  fize  of  their 
vefiils,  prove,  in  my  opinion,  inconteftably,  that  thefe  iflanders 
«ever  came  from  America."  Oifer^aHons.  dif^.p.  280.  I  have  no 
h^fitation  in  fubfcribing  to  Dr.  Forfter's  opinion,  that  thefe 
iflawren  are  not  emigrants  from  America ;  but  I  do  not  think 
the  doaor  has  treated  this  fubjeft  with  his  nfual  learning,  and 
accutenef..  The  American  words,  in  his  Comparative  Tale,.rc 
.ery  few  in  number,  and  are  entirely  confined  to  the  languages 
af  the  Mexicans,  the  Peruvians,  and  Chilefe.  Other  American 
languages  ihoald  certainly  have  been  noticed.  The  refult  of 
the  comparifon  would  have  been,  that  there  are  >«..  ^W. 
aea^ly  fimdar  m  the  languages  of  certain  American  tribes,  and 
m  thofe  of  the  iflanders  under  confideration.  I  may  mention 
i«  this  place,  for  I  Ihall  not  refume  the  fobjea,  that  the 
Tufcaroras  call  water  J^oo,  and  the  Muflcohge,  or  Creeks 
m^a.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Society  and  Friendly  Ifles,  th^ 
Marq^efas.,  &c.  call  it  E.,,  ;  the  inhabitants  of  New- 
Caledonia     T-e..j,   o.e  ,    the  inhabitants   of  Tanna,    T-a.,,. 

fw  f .  r  '.  °"'  "'''  '^'  "^°'«"^'  f-^'"--".  form, 
habHof  body  and  cuftoms  of  the  Americans,  and  thefe  iflanders 
are  total  y  d.iTerent,"  is  certainly  too  general.  He  himfelf  telL 
us,  fpeaking  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Society-Ifles,  that  the 
"  colour  of  their  Mn  is  lefs  tawny  than  that  of  a  Spaniard,  and 
«ot  fo  coppery  as  that  of  an  American  ;  it  is  of  a  lighter  tint 
than  the  faireft  complexion  of  an  inhabitant  of  the  Eaft-Irdian 
slandsj  ma  word,  it  k  of  a  white,  tinftured  with  a  browniflx 
yellow,  however  not  fo  ftrongly  mixed,  but  that  on  the  cheek 
of  the  f.:reft  of  their  women,  you  may  eafily  diftinguifti  a 
fpreadmg  bU,(h.  Fro.n  this  complexion  we  find  all  the  inter- 
mediate hues  down  to  a  lively  brown,"  &c.  Ob/er^ations  i^c 
p.  229.    1  ihmk  tliat  our  Cheerake-Indians  are  not  darker'  thm 
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a  Spaniard.  I  have  plainly  feen  the  blufli  upon  the  face  of 
Indian  women.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Marquefas,  "•  are  in 
general  more  tawny  than  the  former"  [the  people  of  the  Society, 
Ifles]  being  fituated  in  the  latitude  of  9°  57 'South,  nearer  the 
line  than  the  Society-Ifles ;"  &c.  Qhjh--oations,  &c.  p.  232.  The 
complexion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Friendly-Ifles  ''  is  of  a 
barker  hue,  than  that  of  the  commonalty  of  the  natives  in  the 
Sbciety-lfles;  though,  in  my  opinion,  it  partakes  cf  a  lively 
brown,  inclining  fo  far  towards  the  red  or  copper  colour,  as  not 
to  deferve  the  appellation  of  fwarthy.'^  Ohfervations,  ^c, 
p.  234.  Thefe  remarks  concerning  the  complexion  of  the 
people  of  the  Society-Ifles,  Friendly-Illes,  and  Marquefas,  will 
be  fufficient  to  Ihow  the  American  naturalift,  that  the  colour  of 
thefe  people  and  that  of  many  American  tribes  is  not,  as  Dr. 
Forfter  obferves,  *' totally  different."  In  other  pliyfical  fea- 
tures, or  circumflances,  the  difference  is  lefs  confiderable  than 
our  author  feems  to  fuppofe.  But  this  is  not  the  place  to  pur- 
fue  the  inquiry  much  farther.  The  phyllcal  and  other  relations 
of  the  Americans,  and  the  people  of  other  parts  of  the  earth, 
will  be  minutely  attended  to  in  my  large  work  relative 
to  this  country.  1  Ihall  content  myfelf,  at  prefent,  with  obferv- 
ing  on  this  fubjeft,  that  the  European  philofophers  labour  under 
a  great  miftake  in  fuppofmg,  that  the  complexions  of  the  Ameri- 
cans  are  fo  uniform,  or  nearly  the  fame.  In  many  inllances,  the 
different  tribes,  independently  of  admixture,  differ  very  eilen- 
tially  from  each  other,  both  in  colour  and  in  form.  Thus,  the 
Minfi,  whom  we  commonly  call  Munfees,  are  very  dark,  and 
the  Cheerake  very  light.  Sometimes,  a  range  of  hills  divides 
two  American  tribes  (fpeaking  the  fame  language)  whofe  com- 
plexions are  different.  Dr.  Forfter'g  remark  that  the  cultoms  of 
the  Americans  and  thofe  of  the  people  of  the  South-Sea- IHes  are 
totally  different,  is  entitled  to  flill  lefs  attention.  But  what,  the 
reader  will  afk,  is  the  purport  of  thefe  obfervations  ?  Is  it  my 
intention  to  prove,  or  to  affert,  that  the  people  of  America  and  thofe 
of  the  South-Sea-iflandii  are  the  fame  ?  I  anfwer  no.  I  have 
thought  it  proper  to  corred  what  appeared  to  be  an  error  of  a 


^"^s^^^iT^r: 


~«^r^3*5?r 
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very  learned  man ;  and  I  muft  think  it  probable  that  the  anceftors 
of  fome  of  the  Americans,  and  of  the  people  of  the  Society- 
fles,  &c.  had  once  feme  connexion  with  each  other.  This,  it 
IS  probable,  was  before  the  continent  of  America  and  thofe  if- 
lands  received  their  prefent  races  of  people  from  Afia,  which 
feems  to  have  been  the  principal  foundery  of  the  human  kind. 


XXII.    TOOTH. 


Lenni-Lennape. 
Chippewas. 

Minfu 

Mahicanni, 

Shawnees. 

Pottawatameh. 

Miamis. 

Meflifaugers. 

Kikkapoos. 

Piankafhaws. 

Algonkins, 

Indians  of  Penobfcot  \ 

and  St.  John's.         5 
Acadians,  according  to  *> 

De  Laet.         ~        5 

Narraganfets,  &€• 

Sankikani. 

Senccas, 


Wtpit. 

Tihhit,  IVeehitt,  the  teeth. 
Nebetun,  the  teeth. 

Weepeetan. 
Nippigee.    Nepittalleh, 

the  teeth. 
Webit,   teeth, 

Neepeetah. 

Tibit,  Tehity  teeth, 
Weebeedah. 

Nebidie, 


Wypyt. 


■nmp 
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Mohawks. 

Onondagos. 

Cayugas. 

Oneidas. 

Tufcaroras. 

Cochnewagoes. 

Wyandots. 

Naudoweffies. 

Cheerake. 

Mufl^ohge. 

Chikkafah. 

Choktah. 

Katahba. 

Woccons. 

Natchez. 

Mexicans. 


Onotfchiajey  teeth. 


Iftenotcehi 
Notch,  teeth* 


Tlantlu  teeth. 


Lefghis,  -      S^^S'^*  Zeelee. 

,  -           52.   TJabeCy   Tfawee. 

Oftiaks,  -             71.  Teeboo. 

.  -             72.   Teboo. 

Semoyads,  -       120.   Teebyeh. 

.  M   I  .  -        121.  Teeoo^Teebe. 

Indoftani,  168,169.  Dant, 


XXIII.     TONGUE. 

Lenni-Lennape.  JVilano. 

Chippewas.  -         Outcriy  Ooton. 


3^                     T  0 

'  N  G  U  £• 

Minfi. 

* 

Mahicannio 
Shawnees, 

Weenannuhp 

Pottawatameh. 

* 

Miamis. 
Meflifaugers. 
Kikkapoos. 
Piankafhaws. 

Neelahnee, 
* 

Algonkins. 

Indians  of  Penobfcot 

and  St.  John's. 
Acadians,    according 

to  De  Laet. 
Narraganfets,  &c, 
Sankikani. 
Senecas. 

Outan^  Ooton, 
f    Weelauloo. 
^    NirnoUc 

TVyeranou. 

Mohawks* 

* 

Onondagosp 
Hochelagenfes* 
Cayugas. 
Oneidaso 

Enachfe. 

OJnacbe. 

# 

Tufcaroras. 

* 

Cochnewagoes. 

* 

Wyandots. 
Naudowefiies. 

Cheerake. 

-       * 

Mufkohge. 
Chikkafah. 
Choktah, 
Katahba. 

Iftc-tolaufwah. 

SooUJh. 
Soolijh. 

« 

.Z^ 
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Woccons. 

* 

Natchez. 

* 

Mexicans. 

Nenepillu 

Poconchu 

-       * 

Darien-Indbns. 

* 

Brafilians. 

Apeaim. 

Chilefe. 

S^uewen, 

..<*<H 

^'^'^'m^^m>->->->->- 

Vogoulitchi, 

67.  Neelm. 

Oftiaks, 

70.  Naileem. 

/-T    »         I-,   ^ 

:,73,74.  Nailem. 

71,72 

Imerecians, 

109.  Neena, 

Suanetti, 

-     no.  Neen. 

Kartaliai, 

108.  Ena. 

Koiballi, 

133.  Siool. 

Mogul-Tartars, 

135.  Kiky  Koele. 

Toungoofi,        I 

41,142.  Eennee. 

Boureti, 

136.  Kiken. 

Kalmyks, 

137.  Kek?fj  Keleen. 

Tartars, 

89.   TyeL 

90.  T^4  TiL 

91.  Tf/. 
92,93.  7>i?/. 

94.  Teh  T^'L 
95596.   2M. 

XXIV. 

BEARD. 

Lenni-Lennape. 

JVutt&iiey. 

Chippewas. 

Mifchiton,  Ofeewyejky, 

Jto                      BEARD, 

Minfi. 

* 

Mahicanni. 

* 

Shawnees. 

Nitunta. 

Pottawatameh. 

# 

Miamis. 

# 

Meffifaugers. 

# 

Kikkapoos. 

# 

Piankafliaws. 

# 

Algonkins. 

Mi/chiton. 

Indians  of  Penobfcot  7 
and  St.  John's.      3 

^ 

Acadians,  according  to  1 
De  Laet.                   j 

Migidion. 

Narraganfets,  &c. 

* 

Senecas. 

* 

Mohawks. 

* 

Onondagos. 

Onufgera. 

Cayugas. 

* 

Oneidas. 

* 

Hochelagenfes. 

Hebelin. 

Tufcaroras. 

* 

Cochnewagoes. 

* 

Wyandots. 

# 

Naudoweffies. 

* 

Cheerake. 

* 

Mufkohge. 

Iftechockhefeh. 

Chikkafah. 

# 

Choktah. 

* 

Katahba. 

* 

Woccons. 

* 

1 
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Natchez. 

* 

Mexicans, 

# 

Poconchi. 

* 

Darien-Indians. 

* 

^'^"i^'<MM^'S.>"'">->''>- 

Chechengi,         -      114. 

Magy  Maigy  Maiw. 

Eftlandians,        -        55. 

Habbe, 

XXV.    HAND. 

Lenni-Lennape* 

Nachky  my  hand. 

Chippewas. 

Neningeen. 

Indians  of  Pennfylvania. 

Nachy  Alanjkan^  Ol^njkan^ 

Laenjkany  Lanjkan\. 

Minfi. 

# 

Mahicanni. 

Onifkan. 

Shawnees. 

Niligee, 

Pottawatamch. 

Neninch, 

Miamis. 

Enahkee. 

Meffifaugers. 

% 

Kikkapoos. 

# 

Piankafliaws. 

#                                           ; 

Algonkins. 

# 

Indians  of  Penobfcot  7 
and  St.  John's.          5 

Oleecheey  hands. 

Acadians,  according  to  |> 
De  Laet.                    l\ 

Nepeden. 

Narraganfets,  &c.     - 

* 

-f-  I  take  thefe  words  from  the  Lutjieri  Catechifmus,  and 
from  the  Novae  Sueciaefeu  Penfylvaniss  in  America  Dcfcriptio. 

G 
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HAND. 


Senecas. 

# 

Mohawks. 

* 

Onondagos. 
Cayugas. 
Oneidas. 
Tufcaroras. 

Eniage. 

Snujagh. 
* 

Cochnewagoes. 

Wyandots. 

Naudoweffies. 

* 
* 

Cheerake. 

* 

Mulkohge. 
Chikkafah. 
Choktah. 

-     Iftinkeh. 
-  Ilbock. 

Katahba. 

„     % 

Woccons. 

* 

Natchez. 

# 

Mexicans. 

Darien-Indians, 

Poconchi. 

71%//.     , 

Cam,    . 

Akafliini, 

Altekefeck, 

Toungoof], 

119.  Nak. 

-  112.  Eenape. 

-  138.  Naila. 

139.  Nalee. 

142.  Nala. 

XXVI. 

BELLY. 

Lenni-Lennape. 
Chippewas. 

Wachtey, 

Mijhemout,  .Tfquamach. 

1 


BELLY. 
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Minfi. 

Mahicanni. 

Shawnees. 

Pottawatameh. 

Miamis. 

Meffifaugers. 

KikkapoGs. 

Piankafhaws. 

Algonkins* 

Indians  of  Penobfcot 

and  St.  John's. 
Acadians,  according  to 
De  Laet, 

Narraganfets,  &c. 

Senecas. 

Mohawks. 

Onondagos. 

Cayugas. 

Oneidas. 

Tufcaroras. 

Cochnewagoes. 

Wyandots. 


Omauchtei,  Machty. 


Mooyeeche. 


Mijhemout. 
Peethongee,  \ 


Migedi, 


Otqucenta, 


Tchiochonfkij 
Carelians, 
Olonetzi, 
Kartalinij, 


54.  JVatfee^  Watza^  Wattza, 

56.  Watjchtjcha^  Wattjcha, 

57.  Wattjcho. 
108.  Mootzdee, 


{ 
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FOOT. 


XXVII. 

FOOT. 

Lenni-Lennape.     - 

* 

Chippewas. 

Ncfittun.  02;^*//,  foot  or 

feet. 

Minfi. 

# 

Mahicanni. 

JVtheton,  his  ktt. 

Shawnees. 

* 

Pottawatameh, 

-  Nefit. 

Miamis. 

Neecahtee. 

Meffifaugers. 

# 

Kikkapoos. 

* 

Piankalhaws, 

* 

Algonkins. 

* 

,  Indians  of  Penobfcot  7 
and  St.  John's.      J 

Mojeet.    Seetuch,  feetj. 

Acadians,  according  to  7 
De  Laet.                   | 

* 

Narraganfets,  &c. 

* 

Senecas. 

* 

Mohawks. 

% 

Onondaoros, 

OJchftta. 

Cayugas. 

# 

Oneidas. 

* 

Tufcaroras. 

# 

\  Mufeete,  in  the  language  of  the  Indians  of  New-England, 
according  to  Purchas. 


FOOT. 
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Cochncvvagocs. 

Wyandots. 

Cheerake. 

Mufl^ohge. 

Chikkafah. 

Carai'bes. 

Brafilians. 


Yeyeh. 

Nougouti^  my  foot^ 

PL 


Semoyads, 


Perfians, 

Bucharians, 

Tartars, 


121.  Ngaee^  Gaee, 

122.  Nge. 

123.  Ngo. 

124.  Nga, 

125.  ISlgoee. 

76.  Paee^  Paa^ 

102.  Paee. 

c)6,  Azak, 

97,100.  AJak, 


XXVIII.    SKIN. 


Lenni-Lennape. 
Chippewas. 
Onondagos. 
Chilefe. 


Lefghis, 


Chey, 
Pckkikkin. 
Ganecbwa. 
Tclqui. 


^►••>«>-«>>»>« 


Vogoulitchi, 


50.  Cheg. 

51.  Keg. 
67.  TowL 

66,68.  TocL 
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FLESH. 


XXIX.     FLESH. 


Lenni-Lennape, 

Ojoos. 

Chippewas. 

Weas^  meat,  Weajs^  Wi-^ 

jaas. 

Minfi. 

% 

Mahicanni„ 

Weeas,  flefli  or  meat. 

Shawneea. 

Wiothe.  Wiauthee,  meat. 

Wijothi, 

Pottawatameh. 

# 

Miamis. 

Lananjoi^  beef. 

Meffifaugers. 

# 

Kikkapoos. 

# 

Piankafhaws. 

* 

Algonkins. 

Weajs.     Ouias^  meat» 

Indians  of  Penobfcot   ^ 
and  St.  John's.          3 

% 

Acadians,    according  ? 
to  De  Laet.              3 

# 

Narraganfets,  &c. 

# 

Senecas.         ^ 

# 

Mohawks. 

* 

Onondagos. 

Owachra. 

Cayugas. 

# 

Oneidas. 

Wauahloo,  meat, 

Tufcaroras. 

# 

Cheerake, 

* 

FLESH. 

Mufkohge. 

- 

* 

Chilefe. 

Hon. 

HH-<"<" 

<!S5Sffi^>»"^">- 

Lopari, 

58. 

Otyeh. 

Semoyads, 

124. 

Odga. 

126. 

JVodge. 

Oftiaks, 

71- 

Wode. 

75- 

TA/nfpp 

yy  Ul,CC« 

Toungoofi, 

142. 

Oolla. 

XXX. 

BLOOD. 

Lenni-Lennape. 

« 

Moocum. 

Chippewas. 

- 

Mifquyy  Mijkow, 

Minfi. 

- 

Mochcum, 

Mahicanni. 

- 

Pucakan. 

Shawnees. 

Mifquehy  Mujquu 

Pottawatameh. 

^ 

Mufqueh. 

Miamis. 

# 

Meffifaugers, 

« 

# 

Kikkapoos. 

* 

Piankafhaws. 

- 

# 

Algonkins. 

MiJcotiBy  Mtjkoo. 

Indians  of  Penobfcot  ^ 

* 

and  St.  John's. 

5 

AcadianSj  according  to  7 

# 

De  Laet. 

5 

Narraganfets,  &c. 

* 

Sankikanit 

i. 

Mohocht. 
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4S 


BLOOD. 


P 

m 


Senecas. 

* 

Mohawks. 

* 

Onondagos, 

Otquechfa. 

Cayugas. 

* 

Oncidas. 

* 

Tufcaroras. 

* 

Cochnewagoes. 

* 

Wyaridots. 

Ingoh. 

Naudo  we  files. 

-                * 

Cheerake. 

Kegore  ? 

Mufkohge. 

Chaucauh. 

Chikkafah. 

* 

Choktah. 

* 

Katahba. 

* 

Woccons. 

# 

Natchez. 

* 

Mexicans. 

_           %         ■          .    ' 

Brafilians, 

Tagut 

Chilefe. 

-     Mollbucn,  Molvin. 

«<•••<«■<-<•■ 

'^mm^>->-*">->- 

Tartars, 

97.  Kagan. 

Koriaki, 

154.  MoollyomooL 

Dugorri, 

80.  Tcog. 

XXXI. 

HEART. 

Lenni-Lennape, 

Wdee.  Ktcdy  thy  heart. 

Chippevvas. 

OathtVy  Michezvah, 

^BFmsmmmmm. 
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MInfi. 

* 

Mahicanni. 

Utoh,  WtaUy  his  heart. 

Shawnees. 

Oteehe?  Otahehy  his  heart, 

Pottawatameh. 

* 

Miamis. 

Entahhee. 

Meffifaugers. 

# 

Kikkapoos. 

* 

Piankafhaws. 

- 

# 

Algonkins* 

Micheoue. 

Indians  of  Penobfcot 

} 

% 

and  St.  John's. 

Acadians,    according 

I 

* 

to  Dc  Laet. 

Narraganfets,  &c. 

- 

Wuttah. 

Senecas. 

- 

# 

Mohawks. 

* 

Onondagos* 

Aweriachja. 

Cayugas. 

# 

Oneidas. 

# 

Tufcaroras. 

# 

Cochnewagoes, 

* 

Wyandots. 

# 

Naudoweflies« 

# 

Cheerake. 

«. 

% 

Mufl<:ohge. 

EffagL 

Chikkafah. 

# 

Choktaho 

* 

Katahba. 

# 

Natchez, 

# 

H 


nH 


k 
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E     A     R     T. 

Mexicans, 

TollochtlL 

•HM  «<..<.. 

'<mmmm>">->->">- 

Taweeguini, 

131.  Keeet. 

Kamaftfhini,     - 

132.  Mit. 

Toungoofi,i39,i4i 

;i43.  Mew  an. 

142.  Mewane. 
145.  Mew  on. 

Lamuci, 

XXXIL 

,     LOVE. 

Lenni-Lennape. 

AhoaltQwoagan. 

Chippewas. 

Saukie.  Zargajy  or  Zar- 

geytoony  ^  love,  to  love. 

Onondagos^ 

Nejonrochqua. 

Naudoweffies* 

Ehwahmeah. 

Mexicans. 

Tlazotlaliztli. 

OlTctintzij 


79.  Ooarzen^  Warge. 


XXXIII.    LIFE. 


Lenni-Lennape. 
Chippewas. 

Minfi. 
Mahicanni. 


Noochimmoin,  Nouchimo- 
win. 
# 

Pummaoofowonkan^ 


"^■f^ip^^ 


LIFE. 


Shawnees. 

Pottawatameh. 

Miamis. 

Algonkins. 

Onondaofos. 


JVabanfee. 

# 
Nouchimouin, 
lagonhechfera. 


XXXIV. 

D 

E  A  T  H. 

Lenni-Lennapc.     - 

« 

Chippewas. 

NeepoOy  dead. 

Minfi. 

# 

Mahicanni. 

Nup,  I  die.  Nip,  'to  die, 
I  die." 

Shawnees. 

Nippigee.  Nipy  ^  to  die, 
Idie." 

Miamis. 

- 

Nepua,  dead. 

Algonkins. 

NeepoOy  Nipouiriy  dcad« 

Onondagos, 

" 

lawoheje. 

XXXV,    COLD. 


Lenni-Lennape. 

Chippewas. 
Shawnees. 
Miamis. 
AlRonkins, 


Theu.  T(Bu^  cold  weather. 
Geejfennar, 
WeppeCy  Wept. 
Neepanwayhirckee. 
Kekatch.  Kikatchy  'coldj 
I  am  cold/ 


I 
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L     D. 

Onondagos. 
Brafilians. 

O^ohri. 
Roig. 

'■<-<~<-i'<'m'mmm>">->->-*- 

Lefghis,            50.52.53 

.  Rohee. 

XXXVI. 

SUN. 

Lenni-Lennape. 
Chippewas. 

Mlnfi. 

Mahicanni. 

Shawnees, 

Pottawatameh^ 

Gijchuch, 

Kefis,  Kijfis,  Kifchis,  Gee- 

fejfey. 
Quiiliough. 
Keefogh. 
Kefaughfwoh,  Kifchach- 

thwah,  Kifathwa. 
Kefis. 

Miamis. 
Meffifaugers. 

Kilfwoa^  Keeljoi^ 

Kikkapoos. 
Piankalliaws, 

Kijhejsua. 

Algonkins. 

Indians  of  Penobfcot  ? 
and  St.  John's.         3 

Kifts,  Keefis. 

Keezocfe. 

Acadians,  accordinor  to  ? 
De  Laet.         -         5 

Achteck, 

Narraganfets,  &c. 

Indians  of  New-Eng--\ 
land,    according   to  V 
Purchas,                    J 

Nippawus,  Keefuckquand, 
Ke/us. 

SUN. 


S3 


New-England-Indians,  7 
according  to  Gorges.  3 

Ccnef. 

Senecas. 

Gachquau. 

Mohawks. 

* 

Onondagos, 

Garachqua. 

Cayugas. 

% 

Oneidas. 

Efcaltey. 

Tufcaroras, 

Heita. 

Cochnewagoes. 

* 

Wyandots. 

Yandefah. 

Naudoweffies. 

Paahtah. 

Cheerakc. 

Eus.seJ-nan-to-ge,Anantoge, 

Mufl<:ohge. 

NeettaHuJa,    Haflifeh. 

Chikkafah. 

Hafce,  Hafche. 

Choktah. 

Hafce. 

Katahba. 

* 

Woccons. 

Wittapare. 

Natchez. 

Qua- chill. 

Mexicans. 

Tonaiiuh. 

Poconchi. 

# 

Darien-Indians, 

* 

Caraibes. 

Kachiy  Huyeycu.     - 

Jaioi,  in  Guaiana. 

Weyo, 

Arwacc^,  in  Guaiana. 

Adaly.   ^ 

Shcbaioi;>  in  Guaiana. 

Wecoelije. 

Brafilians. 

Coaraci. 

Peruvians, 

Inti. 

Chilefe. 

Ante. 

t  This  word  1  quote  from  memory  ;  but  the  fpelling  may 
be  depended  upon. 


''Ill 
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S     U     N. 


'"<'^-<mmmm>">" 


CheremifTi, 

Votiaki, 

Vogoulitchi, 


Oftiaks, 


Tartars, 


Inhabitants  of 
rea, 

PumpGcolli, 

Malays, 

lavanefe. 


63. 
65. 

-     66. 
67. 
68. 
-  69. 

70. 
71. 
§9. 
91. 

93- 

94,  gs. 

the  Co 


:  CoO 

175-5 
152. 
183. 
184. 


Ketfche,  Keetjch. 

Schoondi. 

Koflal. 

ChotaL 

Kotal,  Kotol. 

Chodal. 

Chat,  Naee,  Talkoo, 

Chat. 

Kooaijch. 

Kyon,  Kooaijch, 

Goon. 

Koon. 

Haee. 


Heechem. 

Mata-Haree, 

Mataree. 


XXXVII.    MOON. 


Lenni-Lennape. 
Chippewas. 


Nipahum^Nipawi  Gi/chuch. 
BehicGt,  Tebickefis^  Gee- 


I  Kejhufe,  in  the  language  of  certain  Indians  of  North- Ca- 
rolina, according  to  Lawfon:  KcjOyorw,  in  the  language  of  the 
Indians  of  Pennfylvania,  according  to  Gabriel  Thomas,  in 
the  year  1698  :  Kefus,  in  the  language  of  the  New- England- 
Indians;^  according  to  Purchas, 
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Mlnfi. 

Quifhough  ? 

Mahicanni, 

Neepahiick. 

Shawnees. 

Tepechki   Kifchachthwa, 
Nipa-Kijathwa, 

Pottawatameh, 

Kefis. 

Miamis. 

- 

Keelfoiy  Kilfwoa, 

Mcffifaugers, 

Kikkapoos. 

Kifhejfu. 

Piankafhaws. 

* 

Algonkins. 

Bebikat   Ikizis,   Bebikat 
Ikify. 

Indians  of  Penobfcot 
and  St.  John's. 

} 

Keezoofe  neebaufoo. 

Acadians,  according  to  ^ 
De  Laet,                   5 

Knichkaminau. 

Narraganfets,  &c. 

- 

Nanepaujhaty  or  Munnan 
nock. 

Senecas. 

Gachqtiau. 

Mohawks. 

* 

Onondagos. 

Garacbqua. 

Cayugas. 

* 

Oneidas. 

*r 

Tufcaroras. 

Heita. 

Cochnewagoes. 

a^ 

Wyandots. 

Tefugh. 

Naudo  we  flies. 

Oweeh, 

Cheerake. 

Neus-Je  A-nan-to-ge. 

Mufkohge. 

NeMaJMja,   Neechleeh- 
Hallifeh. 

Chikkafah. 

- 

Hafche,  Hafce. 

-  i\ 


MO    ON. 


Choktah. 

- 

-  Hafce. 

Katahba. 

<M 

* 

Woccons, 

- 

Wittapare^ 

Natchez. 

-, 

# 

Mexicans. 

Metztli. 

Po<jonchi. 

- 

* 

Darien-Indianse 

Nee, 

Jaioi,  in  Guaiana. 

Nonna^  or  Ncene 

Arvvacc^, 

in  Guaiana, 

Cattehee. 

Shebaioi, 

in  Guaiana. 

Kyrtryrre. 

Carai'bes. 

- 

Nonum^  Kati, 

Brafilians, 

- 

laci. 

Peruvians. 

« 

Cuilla. 

Chilefe. 

<- 

Tien.. 

..<..<..<«4.,4^^^^^,..^..^..^..^^ 


Karaffini, 

Taweeguinij 

Kamaftlhini^ 

Moutorij 

Arii, 

Kottowi^ 

Tartars, 

Lefghis, 

Anglo-Saxons, 


130.  Keefieet,  Keejchiait. 

131.  Keejchteen, 

132.  Kiee. 
134.  Keejchtait, 

148.  Efchooee. 

149.  Schooee. 
80.  Aee. 

94.  Oee^  Aee. 
50.  Moots,  Motjch. 
51,52.  Moots. 
-    31.  Mona. 


S  T 

XXXVIII. 

Lenni-Lennape, 

Chippewas* 

Minfi. 

MahicannL 

Shawnees. 

Pottawatameh, 

Miamis. 

Meffifauger^. 
Kikkapoos. 
Piankalliaws. 
Algonkins. 

Indians    of   Penobfcot  "> 
and  St.  John^s*  3 

Acadians,  according  to 
De  Laet. 

Narraganfets,  &c. 

Sankikani. 

Senecas. 

Mohawks. 

Onondagcs. 


AR.  sf 

STAR.. 

Alank.         Allanquewak^ 

Alankwewak^  ftars. 
Annunk^  Alank, 

Anockfuk. 

Alaqtta.  Alaquagi^  flan, 

Anungi 

Alanqua^"^     Lanquakee  ? 

Alanquake^\  ftars* 

Unaaqua. 
* 

Alan^  Alanh 
Wotiauwofs^  ftars* 
Kerkooeth. 
Anockquiis. 

Ogechfoondau. 

# 

Otfchifchtemchqua,  \ 


Major  Mentzces. 


f  Major  Mentzces, 


\  The  Onondagcs  likewife  call  a  fiar  Ojijlog^  as  I  was  informed  by  the 
late  Mr.  Rittenhoufe.  According  to  Father  Lafitau  ( Mceurs  des  Sau-vage? 
Amerlquains^  Szc.  tome  II.  p.  235)  the  Iroquois  call  the  liars,  O^y^cL 
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STAR. 


Cayugas. 

- 

.     # 

Oneidas. 

# 

Hochelagenfes. 

-. 

# 

Tufcaroras. 

Uttewiraraffe. 

Erigas. 

- 

# 

Cochnewagoes. 

- 

# 

Wyandots* 

# 

Naudoweffies. 

- 

# 

Cheerake. 

# 

Mufkohge. 

Kotchotchumpah, 

Chikkafah. 

# 

Choktah. 

* 

Katahba. 

# 

Woccons. 

Wattapi  untakeer. 

Natchez. 

^ 

# 

Mexicans. 

Citlabhu 

Poconchie 

# 

Darien-Indlans. 

- 

* 

Jaioi,  in  Guaiana. 

Chirika. 

Caraibes. 

Ouabukoiima. 

Brafilians. 

lacitata. 

Peruvians. 

Coyllur. 

Chilefe. 

Wangelen,  flar&. 

..<..<..<.. 

<-@© 

^^T^>->->->"y" 

Kottowi, 

149. 

A  lagan. 

Aflani, 

150. 

Aldk. 

Kamtfchadals, 

158- 

Agageen. 

STAR. 
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Mordva. 

Votiaki, 
Semoyads, 


Taweeguini, 

Mogul-Tartars. 

Toungoofi, 


Lamuti, 

Chapogirri, 

Japaneefe, 

Akekefeck. 


-  Kicfu  * 

G^.  Keezeelee^  Kezele. 

-  126.  Kijfeenga. 
127.  Kifcheka. 

-  128.  Kijfangka. 
129.  Keefcheka* 
131.  Keefchka. 
135.  Odo^  Odoo* 

1385   139.  Ofcheekfa. 

140.  Ofcheekta, 

141.  Ofcheekta^  Ootamookta. 

144.  Otfchakat. 

145.  Otfcheekat, 

146.  Odfcheeha. 
161.  Phofcbee.  f 

-     III.  PF^^(?9  Wagooo^ 

112.  Wagooa. 


XXXIX.  R  A  I  N. 


Lennl-Lennape. 
Chippewas. 


Sokelaanl  it  rains. 
Kim??tewan,  Kimmewon, 

Kimmeewan. 


*  I  infert  this  word  on  the  authority  of  the  learned  Strahlenberg. 

f  Phutchik  is  mentioned  as  the  name  of  a  flar  by  Adair.  The  Hijlory 
cf  the  American  Indians^  p.  54.  8<.  ^^.  He  does  not  tell  US  what  nation 
ufes  this  word :  but  it  if.  doubtlefs  one  of  the  fouthern  tribes  :  perhaps  the 
Cheerake. 


6o 


RAIN. 


Mahicanni. 

Shawnees, 

Kikkapoos. 

Algonkins. 

Indians  of  New-Eng- 
land, according  to  Pur- 
chas. 

Onondagos. 

Jaioi,  in  Guaiana. 


Sookanoun. 
Keme^vane. 

Wappmaan. 
Kimiouaji^  Kemevjan. 


SoOgOTi 


'an. 


Ne-jit/htaronti. 
Kenape. 


Lefghis, 

Imeretians, 

Akafiiini, 

Boureti^ 

Tchiochonfki. 


53.  Kema. 
109.  Tfcheema. 
iipe  Kanee,  Tfchanee. 
136.  Kooran. 

54-  Sage. 


XL.     SNOW. 


Lenni-Lennape 

Chippewas. 

Minfi. 

Mahicanni. 

ShavvTxCes. 

Pottav/atameh, 

Miamisw 

Kikkapoos. 

Mohawks, 


Guhn, 

Ahguhn,  Gomg. 

Gun^  Gulm. 

Pl^une. 

Weneeh,  Coone. 

Guhn. 

Minaiwaw^   Manatwoa, 

HokoO?2, 


I 

C    IL                           fit 

Onondagos. 

- 

Ogcra. 

Cayugas. 

- 

* 

Oneidas. 

# 

Tufcaroras. 

« 

Acawique. 

Cochnewagoes. 

r 

# 

Naudoweflies. 

« 

Sinnee. 

Cheerake. 

- 

# 

Muikohge. 

- 

Hittote-Iiotkch,  ^^  white 
ice.*'^ 

Chikkafah. 

. 

Oktohfah. 

Choktah. 

- 

Oktohfah? 

XLI.    I  C  E. 


Lenni-Lennape,             -           * 
Chippewas.              -            Meqtidnne. 
Mahicanni.       -           -       Mooquaumeh. 
Shawnees.              -             Coone. 
Pottawatameh.            -       Mucquam, 
Onondagos.         -               OwiJJa. 
Mufeohge.         -         ^        Hittote. 

Kazee-KoQniltfki,       117,  Meek. 
Akaihini,             -       119.  Meeh. 

*  N.  E.  Hittctc  is  ice,  and  hctkeh  white. 

6<z 


DAY. 


XLII.    DAY. 


Lenni-Lennape. 

Gifchgu, 

Chippewas. 

Ogiinnegaf,    "  Day,    or 

days/' 

Shawnees. 

Kijlqua. 

Algonidns. 

Okonogaty     "    Day 5     or 

days/* 

XLIII.  NIGHT. 


Lennl-Lennape. 

Chippewas. 

Shawnees 


Tpoku. 

Debbikaf. 

^epechke. 


XLIV.    MORNING, 


Lenni-Lennape. 

Chippewas. 

Minfi. 

Mahicanni, 

Shawnees. 

Piankafhaws. 

Indians    of    Penobn, 
juid  St,  John's. 

Ciiondagos. 


Woapan. 
Keejayp, 


Wappaneh. 
WahpunkL 

^    Sponfozveewee. 

Orh<zngcchtfchik. 


EVENING,  63 

XLV.  E  V  E  N  I  N  G. 


Lenni-Lennape. 

Chippewas. 

Minfi. 

Mahicanni. 

Shawnees.     - 

Onondagos. 


OliguithekL 
Tzvazodwa^  Zajogarak* 


Ei^S^SSg^^^^^^SSSSSSEKcaB 


XLVI.    SUMMER. 


Lenni-Lennape. 
Chippewas. 

Minfi. 

Mahicanni. 

Shawnees. 

Pottawatameh. 

Miamis. 

Meffifaugers. 

Kikkapoos. 

Piankafliaws. 

Algonkins, 


Nipen. 

Menokemeg^    "  Summer 
or  fpring." 

Neepun^  Nipen. 
Nipennoo^  Nepeneh. 


Echniepen* 

MerQckamink^    '^  Sum- 
mer or  fpring.'' 


Indians   of   Penobfcot  7    j<^^^j^  NemneeaL 

and  St.  John's.  3 


04                 SUM 

M    E     R. 

Narraganfets,  &:c.     - 
Senecas. 

Neepun, 

Mohawks. 

% 

Onondagos, 

Cayugas. 

Oneidas, 

Gagenhe^ 

Tufcaroras. 

# 

Cochnewagoes. 

Wyandots. 

Naudoweffies. 

Cheerake. 

Akooea. 

Muflcohge. 
Chikkafah. 
Choktah. 

Tome  palle.'^' 
Tome  palle. 

'■<-<-<-<-<^^i 

i©>->">>->- 

Semoyadsj         *         120. 

Ta^  Tamoma. 

XLVII.  WINTER. 

Lenni-Lennape.  -       Lozvan. 

Chippewas.         -  Pepoun,  Bebone. 

Minfi.  •  # 


*  Adair,  from  whom  I  take  this  word,  informs  us  that   PJIe  fio-nif  e^ 

latv    and  Pallaivoos:  in  the  language  of  the  Carelians,   c6.  it  is  Pala-va  - 
in  the  language  of  the  Affani,  150^  it  is  Falu,  ^  '  ' 


WINTER. 


6$ 


Mahlcanni. 
ShawneeSo 

Hfoon. 
Pepoon-Nunkee. 

Miamis. 

# 

Meflifaugers.       ^ 
Kikkapoos. 
Piankafhaws     - 
Algonkins. 

Indians    of    Penobfcot7 
and  St.  John's.          5 
Onondagos. 

4 
# 

Pepoon,  Pipoun. 
Beeboonah. 
Gochfchdre^  loch/erah 

.■<"<.<..<•<©© 

^©>..>.>->">" 

Altekefeck,         -       us. 

,  Geen. 

Kufhazibb-Abif-         113- 

Geen, 

fmianj 
Akafliini,           *        ii9-  Ganee."^ 

XLVIII.  EARTH,  or  LAND. 

Lenni-Lennape.         - 

Hacki  t  earth,   ground, 
land. 

Chippewas. 

Aukwin^  earth. 

*  See  the  American  words  for  fhow. 


+  This  word  occurs  in  the  names  of  fome  of  our  vallies,  &c.  1  hus 
Tulpahocking  [as  we  call  it]  m  Lancafter-county,  was  called  by  the  Dela^ 
.r^c   T^nlnewehackl.  which  fisnifics  the  land  of  the  Tortoiie. 


wares,  Tulpcwehacki,  which  fignifici 

K 
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EARTH,    OR    LAND. 


Minfi. 

Mahicanni. 

Shawnees. 

Pottawatamch. 

Miamis. 

Meflifaugers. 

Kikkapoos. 

Piankafhaws. 

Algonkins. 

Indians  of    Penobfcot^ 
and  St.  John's.  3 

Acadians,  according  to  ^ 
De  Laet.  j 

Narraganfets,  &c. 

Senecas. 

Mohawks. 

Onondagos.     « 

Cayugas. 

Oneidas. 

Tufcaroras. 

Cochnewagoes. 

Wyandots. 

Naudoweffies. 

Cheerake. 

Mufkohge. 

Chikkafah. 

Choktah. 

Katahba. 


^chgi^  the  earth. 
Hackkeeh,  Hacki. 


Aki/kiiL 

Mke  or  Ackou'm. 
Keeg? 

Megamingo. 

Auke  or  Sanaukamuck^ 
earth  or  land. 
Toeenjagh  ? 


Uchwuntfchia. 
Ahunga  ? 


Ecaunnauh. 


EARTH, 

OR    LAND.            67 

Woccons. 

• 

% 

Natchez. 

* 

# 

Mexicans. 

^ 

Lan. 

Poconchi. 

- 

AcaU  "earth  or  ground.'* 

Darien-Indians. 

- 

# 

Brafilians. 

- 

Ihl. 

Chilefe. 

Tiie. 

Peruvians. 

- 

Laaa. 

Caraibes. 

- 

Nonum. 

Elkimaux. 

. 

Nana* 

Perfians,  -         yS.  Chakee. 

Curdi,  in  Curdiftan,    77.  Chaak. 
Semoyads,  126,1275128.  Tooetfch. 


Kittawini, 
Chechengi, 
Ingooflievi,  - 
Permiaki, 
Vogoulitchi, 


164,  To. 
-  114.  Lettech,  Latia. 
115.  Laite^  Lette. 

60.  Ma,  Moo. 

69.  Ma^. 


^'^^■xrsfs^^m^l^S^^^^^^^SSk.iSikMaiiiam 


XLIX.    WATER. 


Lenni-Lennape. 

Chippewas. 

Minfi. 


M'bi,  Beh*. 

Nebbij  Nebifli,  Nebis. 

*Mbi. 


*  Beh,  on  the  authority  of  General  Parfons.  Bij,  in  the  language  of 
certain  Indians  of  Pennfylvania,  in  the  laft  century  Vocabularium  Barbaifo- 
Vi|-gineorum. 


d§ 


WATER. 


Mahicanni. 
Naticks.         -        H 
Shawnees. 

Pottawatameh. 

Miamis. 

Meffifaugers. 

Kikkapoos.  ? 

Piankafliaws.  « 

Algonkins. 

Indians    of    Penobfcot? 
and  St.  John's,         3 

Acadians,  according  to 
De  Laet. 

Narraganfets,  &c. 

Sankikani* 

Pampticoughs. 

Senecas. 

Mohawks. 

Onondagos, 
Cayugas. 
Oneidas. 
Tufcaroras. 


Nippe^  waters*. 
Nepee,  Nippce,  Nippi^ 
Nippeh^   Nippa, 
Nebee. 
Nepee,  Neepee, 

NospL 

# 

Nibij  Nepee^  Mukuman* 

Nippeeg^    "  waters  in 
general. 

Chahauan^  Orenpeoc. 

Empye. 

JJmpe. 

Onecanafe  ? 

Opeegha   and   Caneega^\ 

Hohnekah. 
Ochnecamsy  Ochneca. 


Awoo. 


*  I  quote  this  word  from  memory  (hut  I  can  depend  upon  the  accu-^ 
racy  of  the  fpelling)  from  Mr.  Elliotts  tranflation  of  the  Bible  into  th§ 
language  of  the  Naticks. 

f  Thcfe  two  words  on  the  authority  of  Johannes  Megapolenfis,  as 
early  as  1 65 1.  It  will  be  worthy  of  the  notice  of  the  learned  to  inquire 
into  the  meaning  of  the  word  Onega,  which  is  the  name  of  a  lake  in  th9 
government  of  Olonetz  hi  Ruffia, 


^HHM 


WATER. 


6g 


Cochnewagoes. 

# 

Wyandots. 

Sandoojlea*. 

Haudoweffies 

Meneh. 

Cheerake, 

Ommah,  Ammah. 

Mufkohgc. 

Wewa. 

Chikkafah- 

Okaw,  Ookka. 

Choktah. 

* 

Katahba, 

# 

Woccons. 

Ejau. 

Natchez. 

* 

Mexicans. 

Atl,  Ael 

Poconchi.           * 

# 

Darien-Indians. 

Doolah. 

Galibis.t 

Touna. 

Caraibes.         ^        -^ 

T'ona. 

Brafilians.              '     • 

k^ 

Peruvians,. 

XJnuy. 

ehilefe. 

Ko,  R6, 

Semoyads,         -        120.  Ee,  Eefoo,  Tooee. 
_____        .         121.  lee^  Weet. 

^ 122,1235124.  Bee, 


*  On  the  authority  of  General  Farfons. 

4  The  Galibis  inhabit  the  country  of  Gnaian?.,  in  South-America. 
The  ^yords  in  this  language  are  taken  from  the  Diaionnaire  Qa.ibi,  ^c, 
Pnnted  at  Paris  in  1763.  8  w. 


mm 


m 


WATER. 


- 

125, 

.  Be, 

Koiballi, 

123' 

Bi. 

Mogul-Tartars, 

^35- 

Oojfoo. 

Boureti, 

- 

12,6. 

OogoQti,  Oofoon, 

Toungoofi, 

138 

.144. 

Moo. 

Mandfliurij 

- 

163. 

Mooke. 

Arii, 

148. 

Kool. 

Kamtfchadals, 

- 

^$9' 

.  lee. 

L. 

F 

I 

R    E. 

Lenni-Lennape. 

» 

Tendeu,    Tindey. 

Chippewas. 

* 

Skuddeu,    Skotah,    Sea- 
tay^  Squitty. 

MInfi, 

- 

Tendeuj  Twendaigh. 

Mahicanm. 

- 

Stauw,  Stauuh. 

Shawnees.     - 

■^ 

Skutteh^  Skutteh,  Scuite. 

Pottawatameh. 

* 

Scutah, 

Miamis. 

» 

Kotaweh,  Cootahwee. 

Meffifaguers. 

- 

Scuttaw*. 

Kikkapoos.     - 

m 

Scute. 

Piankafhaws. 

F 

# 

Algonkins. 

- 

Skute^  Scoute. 

Indians   of    Penobfcot 
and  Si,  Jolm's. 


Sqiitah. 


*  On  the  authority  of  Mr.  Andrew  EUicot. 


Acadians,  according 
De  Laet. 

Sankikani.     * 

Narraganfets,  &c. 

Pampticoughs.     - 

Senecas. 

Mohawks. 


I    R    E. 
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Bticktoww. 
Tinteyiue. 

Tinda. 

Ogeftaa. 

Uthfyjia^,   Ocheeleh, 


Onondagos. 

■ 

Otfchifchta,  htScka. 

■ 

Cayugas. 

• 

% 

■ 

Oneidas. 

. 

# 

H 

Tufcaroras.     - 

m 

Utchan 

B 

Cochnewagoes. 

- 

* 

B 

Wyandots. 

. 

Chceftah. 

B 

Naudoweffies. 

Paahtah. 

B 

Cheerake. 

- 

Cheera,   Cheela,    Chee- 
lab. 

1 

Mufkohge.     - 

Toatca^  Toutkah, 

B 

Chikkafah. 

• 

Luwock,     Loowak, 
Loak. 

1 

Choktah. 

- 

AJh,  ^^  the  divine  fire/'t 

B 

Katahba. 

» 

* 

B 

Woccons. 

^ 

Yau. 

B 

Natchez. 

» 

Qua. 

B 

Mexicans. 

. 

Tletl. 

fl. 

Poconchi. 

- 

.# 

1 

*  On  the  authority  oi 

'■  Johannes  Megapolcnfis,  as  c^rlj  as  165 1. 

1 

t  Adair. 

r 

IBiPii 

0 

^%  F    I    R    E. 

Darien-Indians.  -           * 

Jaioi,  in  Guaiana>  Ouapote. 

dalibis.           -  -       Ouato. 

Caraibes.  -              OuattoU* 

Brafilians,       -  -       Tata. 

Peruvians,  *- 

Chikfe.          -  -      ^etal 


.4.<..<..<. 


Irifh  (Celfe  vpl  Ire-^ 

land.) 
Semoyadsj 


1 6.  Toene. 


Vogoulitchi , 

Oftiaks, 

Perfians^ 
Turks, 
Tartars,     - 


120-124.  7i?^. 

125.  Tooee\i 

126.  Tun. 

-  66.  Taoot. 
67.  Tat. 

-  "jt.  Toot. 
72.  Toogoof. 

-       76.  Aatefch,  Aatafcb.^ 

88.  OJ,  Atefch. 
.     89.  Oot,  Ot. 
90.  0(9/,  Ot> 
91,  92.  Oot. 
-     93^94-  0/. 
95.  Oot. 
96,  97,  98.  Ot. 
99.  0(?/. 


F     I 
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Chlnele. 

. 

C/joa.  -^ 

Kottowi, 

149, 

.  C/jot.                                                        ^ 

4 

Inbaci, 

15^- 

BoL                                                     i 

PumpocolH, 

152,  Bootfch. 

LI. 

w 

0  0  D. 

Lenni-Lennape. 

. 

Tachan, 

Chippewas. 

- 

Mittic^   Metlc.    Meteek^ 
trees  or  wood. 

Miufi. 

- 

Weitcopk,  a  tree. 

Mahicanni. 

. 

Metooque^  Mahtahhun, 

Shawnees, 

-. 

Meh-teh-kee,  Ottechqua^ 
Meticqueh, 

Pottawarameh. 

Miamis. 

Meflifaugers. 

Kikkapoos.     - 

^^iankafhaws. 

Algonkins. 

Indians  of   Penobfcot  ' 
and  St.  John's.  [ 

Acadlans,  according  to 
De  Laet. 


Tawwannee^ 


Mitiick^  wood  for  firings 
Meteek^  trees. 


Kemoticb  ^Makia. 


On  the  nuthorltv  of  Mr.  Bell 
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WOOD. 


Narraganfets,  &c. 

%• 

Sankikani. 

Hitteocke. 

Pampticoughs. 

* 

Senecas. 

Gemdaugh  ? 

Mohawks. 

% 

Onondagos.     - 

Garonta. 

Cayugas. 

% 

Oneldas. 

* 

Tufcaroras. 

Owjunkgue^ 

Erigas. 

* 

Coclmewagoes.     - 

# 

Wyandots. 

# 

Naudoweffies. 

Ochaw^  tree. 

Cheerake. 

Attah,  Attoh. 

Mulkohge, 

Etoh,  EtG^  a  tree. 

Chikkafah.      » 

Ette. 

Choktah. 

* 

Conchacs, 

* 

Mobiliens, 

* 

Katahba. 

^'s 

Wocconsc 

Tonne. 

Natchez. 

% 

Mexicans, 

^almitl^  a  tree. 

Poconchi. 

* 

Darien-Indians.     » 

^ 

Jaioi,  in  Guaiana, 

TVezve^  rciie^  a  tree. 

Arwaccas,  in  Guaiana, 

Hada^  a  tree. 

Shebaioij  in  Guaiana. 

Ata!y^  a  iVQ^.. 

'J^SSM 


WOOD. 
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Galibis. 

Caraibes. 

Brafilians. 

Peruvians. 

Chilefe. 

Pefierais. 


Vue  vncj  a  tree. 
Huchiic\  a  tree. 

Jba^  a  tree. 

#  ■ 

Ahquem^  a  tree,  MavicK 
wood. 


Kartalini,     - 

io8. 

Tke,  Tche,  Tmke. 

■ 

Semoyads, 

126. 

127. 

55- 
^5Z' 

Meede^  Madgee. 
Maifche. 
Met/a. 
Oottoo. 

1 

Eftlandians, 
Korialdj 

Tartars, 

97' 

Otook^  a  tree. 

1 

LIL 

D 

0    G, 

1 

Lenni-Lennape. 

« 

Moecanneuj  MekannCj 

I 

Chippewas, 

Minfi.    . 

AUiiriu                                 ^ 
Aim.  Alemon^    a  little 

dog. 
AJliun,  Allum. 

1 

Wlahicanni. 

Diau. 

H 

Shawnees. 

- 

Wift,  Weefeh, 

1 

Pottawatameh. 

^%- 

1 

Miamis. 

- 

Laniah. 

B 

KikkapoQS. 

* 

1 

• 

1 
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DOG. 


Piankafhaws.  - 

* 

Algonkins. 

Alim. 

Indians  of  Penobfcot 

y 

and  St.  John's. 

^    Allomoofe. 

Narraganfets,  &c. 

Anum^  Ayim^  Arum^ 

Alum. 

Senecas. 

* 

Mohawks. 

Abgdrijoo.  * 

Onondagos.    - 

Tfchierha. 

Cayugas. 

* 

Oneldas. 

% 

Tufcaroras,          i. 

Cheeth. 

Cochnewagoes. 

% 

Wyandots. 

# 

Naudoweffies.          ^ 

Shungu/h. 

Cheerake. 

Keera,  Keethlab. 

Mufkohge. 

Effd,  Efa. 

Chikkafah. 

Oophe. 

Choktah. 

* 

Katahba. 

* 

Woccons. 

* 

Natchez. 

Tauhhe. 

Mexicans. 

% 

Poconchi. 

Chichi. 

Darien-IndidFiS. 

Xfu 

Jaioi,  in  Gu7ii?.ria. 

Pero. 

Galibis,  in  Guaiana, 

Pero. 

'■   On  the  authority  of  Johannes  : 

Mcgapolenfis,  as  parly  as  i6jj. 

DOG. 


n 


BrafiliaiiR. 
Peruvians. 
Chilefe. 


Semoyads, 


Tchiochonfki, 

Efllandians, 

Carelians, 

Olonetzi, 

Lopari, 

Oftiaks,     - 

Perfuns, 

Curdi, 
Inbaci, 
Pumpocolli, 


126.  Kayiang^  Kokanu 

"    127.  Kanako 

128.  Kanaka  Konak. 

-    129,  Kanak, 

54.  Koeera. 

^^.  Kooer. 

56.  Koeera. 

^y,  Koeeroo, 

58.  Koeeere. 

-  75.  Konaik. 

J  6.  Kookoor,  Saig,  Sak^ 
Sekee, 

-  yy.  Sekeey  Zaee, 
151.  Teep. 

'  152.  Tzee. 


LIII.    THERE. 


Lenni-Lennape. 

Chippewas. 

Minfi. 

Mahicannl. 

Shawnees. 


Icka^  Talli. 

Woity^  or  Awoity. 

# 

Alico  weech'u 


wmk 


0 
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THERE. 


Kartalini, 
Toungoofi, 
Lamuti,     - 
Yukaghiri, 


1 08.  Eeka^  Eek. 

-  139.   Talai, 
145.   Tala. 

-  147.  Talaee. 


LIV.    I  (E  G  O). 


Lenni-Lennape, 

NL 

Chippewas. 

Nin  aighter^    "  I  myfelf 
or  alone.''  Nin^  nee,  or' 

Minfi. 

nee  nee,  "  I,  mej  my.*' 

#                      ■         ■ 

Mahicanni. 

Neah,  Neah. 

Shawnees. 

Nelah,  Nelah. 

Pottawatameh. 

Neenah. 

Mlamis. 

Nee,  Neelah. 

Kikkapoos. 
Piankafliaws. 

# 
Nila. 

Algonkins. 

%^ 

Indians    of    Penobfcot  7 
and  St.  John's.           3 

■    Neeah, 

Narraganfets,  &c. 

* 

Senecas. 

* 

Mohawks. 

Eeh. 

Onondagos. 

Aquas.                   _          i' 

I  (E  G  O). 
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Cayugas, 

# 

Oneidas. 

«. 

Tufcaroras. 

Ee. 

Cochnewagoes. 

* 

Wyandots. 

Dee- 

Naudoweflies, 

Meoh,  "  /, 

Cheerake. 

Anowah 

Mufkohge. 

Aneh. 

Chikkafah. 

* 

Choktah. 

# 

Katahba.       -          *     - 

* 

Woccons. 

# 

Natchez. 

# 

Mexicans. 

^ 

Poconchi. 

fr 

Darien-Indians.     - 

*' 

Jaioi,  in  Guaiana. 

# 

Galibis,  in  Guaiana* 

Aou. 

Caraibes. 

* 

Brafilians. 

Txi,  Che, 

Peruvians. 

* 

Chilefe. 

# 

or  me. 


Motouri, 

134- 

Nc. 

Tangutani,   - 

-    ^H. 

Nai. 

Lefghis, 

S2>' 

Dee. 

Tchiochonrid, 

■     54. 

Mia. 

8o 


I  (E  G  O). 


Permiaki, 

60.  Mee. 

Jews, 

« 

82.  A  nee. 

Chaldeans, 

- 

83.  Anoo, 

Syrians,     - 

- 

84.  Am. 

Arabians, 

85.  Ene^  Oena^  Anm. 

Aflyrians,     - 

» 

87.  Ana''. 

N 

0     T     E. 

*  Hitherto,  I  have  not  given  a  place,  in  thefe  vo- 
cabularies, to  the  Jews,  Chaldeans,  Syrians,  Ara- 
bians, or  Aflyrians.  Yet  I  have  difcovered  other 
affinities  between  their  languages  and  thofe  of  the 
Americans.  In  a  more  extenfive  comparative  view 
of  the  languages  of  thefe  nations  and  thofe  of  the 
people  of  the  new-v/orld,  than  that  which  I  nov/  offer 
to  the  public,  it  v/ill  be  proper  to  examine^  with  at- 
tention, the  languages  of  all  the  nations  of  Afia,  in 
particular.  All  our  inquiries  feem  to  favour  the 
opinion,  that  this  great  portion  of  the  earth  gave 
birth  to  the  original  families  of  mankind.  In  what 
particular  part  of  the  continent  thefe  families  re- 
ceived their  birth,  we  fliall,  perhaps,  never  know 
with  abfolute  certainty.  But  the  active  curiofity 
of  man,  aided  by  labour  and  refearchj  is  capable 
of  conducting  us  very  far.  Knowledge  is  gradu- 
ally revealed  to  us  ^  and  it  becomes  mankind  to  be 
grateful  for  the  revelation.     Time,  which  has  fear- 


ADDITIONS. 
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tered  abroad  the  nations  of  the  caith  ;  which  has 
crumbled  into  duft  the  proud  monuments,  dcftroy- 
ed  the  written  hiftories,  and  the  traditions  of  man- 
Idnd,  ftill  preferves  fragments  of  languages,  thofe 
leaft  periftiable  medals.  It  is  worthy  of  fcience  to 
collefl:  thefe  medals,  and  to  preferve  them,  as  much 
as  poffible,  from  the  ravages  of  time.  They  teach 
us  great  and  interefting  truths :  that  there  was  a 
time  when  the  anceftors  of  all  the  prefent  races  of 
mankind  were  centered  in  fome  narrow  fpots ;  and 
that  they  are  all,  if  not  brothers,  mofl  nearly  re- 
lated. 


ADDITIONSTO    THE 

VOCABULARY. 

The  Mohawks  call  God,  Nph.  The  Kamtcha- 
dais,  158,  call  the  fame,  Kootcha :  thofe  159, 
Kootchaee  ^  I  160,  Koot.  In  the  language  of  the 
Indians  of  Penobfcot  and  St.  John's,  Great  is  Ku- 
cheei  in  the  language  of  the  Chippewas,  Kitchee. 
In  the  language  of  the  Algonkins  (according  to 


*  In  my  Vocabulary,  thefe  two  words  arc  improperly  fpcUed  Kootdai 
:;nd  Kootckaivee. 

M 


mm. 
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Lahontan)  Kitchi  is  "  Great  in  the  way  of  Merit, 

Valour,    Courage,  &c/'     The  Koriaki,   155,  call 

great,  Kootcholloon.  The  Hurons  call  Heaven,  Toen- 

di^.     The  Kittawini,    164,    call  the  fame    Tarn. 

Bell  fays  the  Chinefe  "  worfhip  one  God,   whom 

they  call  Tien,  the  Heaven  or  the  higheft  Lord/' 

&ct.     The  Iroquois  call  a  Wife,    Sannatella :  the 

Perfians,  y6,  San  and  Sen :  the  Curdi,  yy,  Senne^ 

The  Indians  of  Pennfylvania  call  Bread,    Pane\  • 

Indians  of  New-England,  Paune  *  * :  the  Delawares, 

Ach'poan :  the  Onondagos,  lochardchqua  :  the  Chee- 

rake,    Kawtoo ;  the  Woccons   Ikettau,    The   Cur- 

di,  77,  Pan.     The  Efkimaux  call  the  Eye,   KiL 

lick  or  Shik :    the  inhabitants  of  the  Kurile Jfles, 

162,    Scheek,    or  Seek.     The  former  call  an  Egg, 

Manneguk  :  the  Tchiochonlki,  54,  Meona :  the  Eft- 

landians,  55,  Moonna  :  the  Vogoulitchi,  6g,  Moon- 

gee:    the  Semoyads,  123,  Maina:  124,    Monna  : 

i2^,Monoo;  the  Kamafllhini,   132,  Moonee.    The 

Elkimaux  call  the  numeral  three,  Ke :  the  Semo- 

yads,   120,  Koe:  121,  Ko.     The  AlgonkJns  call  a 


*  Lahontan. 

f  Travels,  Vol.  II.  p.  140.     It  deferves  to  be  recollecled,    tliat   the 
Chilefe  call  the  Aloon,    Tien. 

\  On  the  authority  of  William  Penn. 

*   *  Purchas. 
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Viihy'Kikonsy  and  Kicko7is  :  the  Chippewas,  Kegoncer 
the  Malays,  183,  Eekon  and  Eeekan:  the  inhabi- 
tants of  New-Zeeland,  190,  Eeka :  the  inhabi- 
tants of  New-Caledonia,  192,  Ta-ceka^.  In  the 
language  of  the  Chippewas,  Pongay  is  Little,  or 
Smallf.  Ponwa  is  the  fame  in  the  language  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Kurile-ifles,  162. 


r  H  E     END. 


*  S^e  the  Vocabulary,  pages  35,  34,35,  36,  m  the  rote  5  alfo  \ht  Pre-- 
liminary  Difcourfcj  pages  99,  JOO 

I  Long. 
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